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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


EDMUND YATES’S 
RECOLLECTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


2 vols. 8vo, is now ready, 


Saturday Review. Fortnightly Review. 

“A book singularly rich in memories, not only in men ‘Mr. Yates’s volumes are not only in their way a master- 
who are gone, but of the world that has gone with them.. piece, excellently written, whether as regards taste or 
A bright and lively record of fifty years passed in much hard | literary style, with their component parts admirably 
work and hearty pleasure, shared by as many and as staunch | arranged, the product at once of an exceedingly clever 
friends as any man need wish for. man, wielding a practised and artistic pen: they are the 

product also of a kindly, courteous, and considerate nature, 


Athenz strong and impetuous, but sympathetic even to tenderness.” 


“Mr. Yates has had a larger share of experience than falls Vanity Fair. 
to the lot of most men......He could write a key to Thackeray’ “From end to end of the book there is nothing but 
novels; and one cannot. help wishing that he would. e | geniality, good nature, and harmless gossip. All the talk 
has always lenty of stories on hand, and he tells them | about Dickens is singularly good It is hard to resist 
cleverly. is experiences in what he calls Bohemia are | quoting some of the stories......The volumes supply a very 
varied and curious.” pleasant day’s reading.” 


The CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA’S In 1 vol. 14s, 

TRAVELS in the FAR EAST. to. illustrated with nearly 100 MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE, 

FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW. 

“The record Prince Rudolph b 2 oven us of his impressions de “Mr 8 
wopage e t Ballantine h: tinued his ‘ E id it 
makes pleasant book of ite kind as any we shall see this thatthe Old World and the will be us 
popular as the former work of the author. Mr. Ballantine is always 

more or leas sing, but his A d observations abs eee notable 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN, | people iu this country are the gems of the book. "—London Figa 
SE SPEEDY. 2 vols crown Svo with numerous LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to —- 


“Altogether these volumes are clever and amusing; they are RELATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto Unpublished. Edited, with In- 
Sccompanied by rome spirited +ketches, and form 4 jo —4e of travel troduction and Notes, by the Right Hon. LURD BKABOUKNE. 
Which at the present moment offers an especial interes'.” 2 vols. large crown Svo. with Frontispiece, 24s. 

Morning Post. “ These letters will be read who 
in compering Miss Austen's acti le with the scenes depic' in 
MR. MALLOCK’S ATHEISM; and | novels’ Stindara. 
the VALUE of LIFE. Five Studies in Contemp>rary Literature. “These letters are th the work of one of the most delightful writers in 
The Professor in the Pulpit—Tennyson under the Shado the world.”"—St. Gazette, 
Eliot the Human Destiny— Natural 
By WILLIAM HM ALLoc A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES 
M. 1 vol emy Svo. w aps rep 
LETTERS from HELL, Newly Trans- in facrimile from the Urigiaala, 

lated fro: . “ A work of real value and great Vatorest, and has involved the study 

MAC "Tea. ont collation old, rare, and easily accessible books, maps, 

“One important feature of the book is what I may call its poate _ 


cynicism. Th 
Rahionable parson of the kind the world approves of-geatlemaniy | AN OLD- FASHIONED JOURNEY 
and easy-going in'word and deed.”—Liverpoot Mercury. through ENGLAND and WALES. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 
“ A remarkable book.”"—Graphic, Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 14s. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. & BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations, 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 


By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rey. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
“ Lives of the Saints.” 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 
Introduction to the Apocrypha, 

By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, BD., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban's, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 
Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Very large type, demy Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s, 6d.; 
morocco, 6s.6¢. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 
A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 


Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry, 


By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. cloth, 6s 


London: J. Wurtaker, 12, Warwick Lane. 


TIRANCE.—NOTES ann QUERIES.— 
Subscriptions received for France. Tyeive Menthe 
Months: 10s. 34. Payable in advance to J. G. FOUTHERINGHAM, 
* PARIS: 8, RUE DES CAPUOINES. 
CANNES: 59, RUE D’ANTIBES. 


ANTED, NAME of PUBLISHER of Book 
entitled “ola Staifordshire Worthies,” or “ Old Staffordshire 
Families,” which was reviewed in Saturday iew about five months 
ago. — Kindly communicate with MANAGER, Smith's Bookstall, 
Bridgend, 5. Wales. 


(Second - Hand, RE- 
HERBERT, English and Foreign Book- 

ome. 319, Goswell Road, London, B.C. CATA ALoGUE free on receipt 

of Two Stamps. Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment Purchased. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—J. HITCHMAN’S 

CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

comprising Modern Painters, and other Works by Ruskin—valuable 

pographical Works, including a very fine copy of Shaw's Staffor4- 

shire, aod numerous valuable Works in all Classes of Literature, 

4 be fw December 15, and will be forwarded, gratis and post 
k buyers.—5i, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


W ORKS BY MISS MANNING. 


YE MAIDEN and LIFE of 
afterwards Mistress Fourth Editic; th Portrait. 


Price 2s. 6d. in cloth. 
CHERRY and VIOLET. Fifth Edition. 
OLAUDE the COLPORTEUR. Third Edition. 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON. Third Elition. 
PROVOCATIONS of MADAME PALISSY. Fourth Edition. 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Third Edition. 
All uniform. 
HALL, 13, Paternoster Row. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


a Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the Names of 
Pamities whose Stields have been placed upon Buildings, Seals, late, 
con be readily ps late J. W. PAPWORTH, 
a ted from p. 695 by the late A. W. RANT, F.S.A. 
In 1,125 pages 8vo. double bind in 1 or 2 vols. 


Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Interesting Sale of the Fine-Art Effects of 
the late WILLIAM BATES, Esq., B.A., M-RCS., of the 
Crescent, Birmingham, viz., Pictures, Drawings by Row- 
landson, and other Engravings—Rare Caricatures, Bronzes, 
Tvories, Medals, Curious Fipes, Weapons, &c. 


N ESSRS. LUDLOW, ROBERTS & WELLER 
have received instru tions from the Executor to remove to 
their Sale-Rooms, No. 18, New Street, Birmingham. and SELL 
AUCTION, without reserve, on TUESDAY and _WEDNESDA 
rey ofw hich 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


IRKBECK BANK, Established 1851. 


Cha neery Lane 

rrent Accounts opened _—ee to the usual — nn of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed when not drawn below £50. The Bank 
also receives Monee on Deposit at Three per Cent. Interest, repayable 
on demand. The Bank undertakes the custody of Deeds. Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Ex- 
change, Dividends, and Coupons; and the Purchase and Sale of 
and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issu 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
0.5 Cross, 


Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. Life established 1810. Specially 
low rates for young lives. Large Bonuses. J mmediate settlement of 
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Actes. 


MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 

The inquiry ante, p, 225, has led me to put 
together a number of these inscriptions, scattered 
through note-books on various travels. 

I have the following in a childish journal, copied 
many years ago from a house at Louvain. I do 
not know if it remains. The very ornate facade 
was divided into nine ornamental panels or medal- 
lions, and the inscription was thus spaced :— 

“In trium phi die surge bat vul pecu la.” 
Texts and pious conceits are not unusual accom- 
panying paintings of sacred subjects on cottages 
in South Germany. I remember one which I have 
met more than once in Tirol and also in Styria, 
but cannot say precisely where :— 

“ Wer auf Gott vertraut 
Der hat wohl gebaut.” 
There is a cottage visible from the railway at 
Steinach with an Assumption painted in the centre 
and a number of inscriptions in squares all round 
it. A friend gives me the following, written down 
from a house in the Oetzthal :— 
“Die Engeln in dem Himmelreich 
Verwundern sich alle zugleich, 
Dass wo wir sind nur fremde Giiste 
Wir bauen unsere Haiiser feste ; 
Und wo wir sollen ewig seyn 
Da bauen wir gar wenig drein.” 


Among some notes of my father’s I find an inscri 
tion which he and Robert Twiss sought for in vain 
at Stirling Castle when travelling together in Scot- 
land in 1809, the former having copied it there 
thirty-seven years before. Curiously enough, a 
version of the second distich is given, ante, p, 292, 
as now on the house of the Earls of Mar :— 
“ Esspy, Speik, furth, and, spair, notht 

Considder, veil, i, cair, notht. 

The, moir, I, stand, on, oppin, hitht 

My, faultis, moir, subiect, ar, to, sitht. 1584,” 
From a bridge at Sunderland over the Wear, 
which they spell “ Were,” a single arch, 236 feet 
span, they copied the motto :— 

“ Nil desperandum Auspice Deo”’; 
and at the Derby porcelain works, this line from 
the Ars Poetica :— 
“Currente rota cur urceus exit?” 
They do not seem when at Linlithgow to have 
taken notice of a quaint little old figure of an 
angel, which, however, is still in the main street, 
surmounting a fountain, and a stone inscribed— 
“ St. Michel is very kind to strangers.” 

A few miles from St. Andrews is an old chiteau 
called Earlshall, embowered in the finest growth 
of ivy to be seen anywhere, but so dilapidated 
that you are afraid to trust yourself on some of 
the floors. A large hall in the highest story has 
bad the panelling of its ceiling covered with coats 
of arms and its walls with inscriptions. These are 
now mostly undecipherable. I copied the follow- 
ing a few weeks ago as well as I could under 
difficulties :— 

“Be . merrye . and , glaid . honest . and . verteous. 
For . that. ...fficet . the . anger . of . the . invious.” 

“Try . and. put. trust. eeter. gude . assurance. Bot. 
trust. not. or. ye. try. for. fear . of . repentance.” 
At Edinburgh I was told of one over the “ strait 
gate” of a tall house in the Canongate, “Sic itur 
ad astra.” 

The following was given me as from the roof of 
the hall at the old castle of Rockingham, North- 
amptonshire :— 

** The house shal be preserved and never will decaye 

Wheare the Almightie God is honoured and 

daye by daye.’ 
And the following from some old glass let into the 
porch of an English country house :— 
“ Travel east, travel west, 
A man’s own house is still the best,” 
In the dining-room at Haddon Hall :— 
“ Drede God and honor the king.” 
I recently copied an inscription from the mantel- 
piece in a room at Hardwick Hall,. but having 
mislaid it a friend supplies the following version, 
which I do not think is quite the same :— 

“ The conclosion of all thinges is to feare God and 
keepe his commandments.” 

This other, from old Hardwick, however, is delight- 
fully quaint :-— 
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“ As fainting stagge the waterbrooks desireth 
Even 80 my soule the living Lord requireth.” 
At Ham House, Surrey, “ Vivat Rex. 1610.” 

One of the farms of which my father was 
lay impropriator in Radnorshire was called 
“TLabour-in-vain.” (This will match M. H. R.’s 
“ Wise-in-time.”) It ought to have a story, as it 
was the only one bearing an English name, 

There are two curious chimney-pieces at Scars- 
dale House, Kensington, each bearing the Zouche 
motto, “‘ Let Curzon holde what Curzon helde.” 

On the stone piers of a cochére at Lou- 
vigny, near Caen, is inscribed, on the left side :— 

“Timor Dei summa securitas.” 
Still better expressed in French on the right :— 


Qui craint Dieu n’a rien craindre.” 


On the turret of the Palais de Justice, Paris, 
where originally was a sundial :— 

“ Machina que bis sextam justé dividit horas 

Justitiam servare monet legesque tueri.” 
The old monition of the abbots of Cluny, “ Serva 
mandata,” still remains on the exterior wall of the 
staircase of the Musée de Cluny, Paris. 

Gustave Doré had on his villa near Paris a stave 
of music with the notes C E B A C D (or, do mi si 
la do re), making “ Domicile 4 Doré,” the same 
having been adopted by a home-loving individual 
with the meaning “ Domicile adoré.” 

On the chiteau of Lavoulte, on the Rhéne, is 
carved, in fifteenth century letters,— 

o'l’a pretereunt preter amare Deum [sic}.” 
Oa the pilgrimage church of Beauvoir, above 
Moustiers, is the following jumble :— 
** Belvisura vocor; diffundit lum'na; lumina nostra 
petens ; lumina nostra petat. 
Paraphrased in local doggerel : — 
“ Je m’appelle en ce lieu la vierge de Beauvoir 
Pour répondre 4 mon nom je répands la lumiére 
Sur ceux qui pour leur salut veulent en recevoir.”’ 
On the pulpit of the church of St. Pierre, at 
Avignon, is :— 
* Afin que mieux cette chaire ci 
A Dieu du ciel li soit plaisante 
Jacques Malte li cry mercy 
Et de bon coeur la luy presente.” 
Puget, the noted French architect, inscribed on 
the house he built for himself in Marseilles, his 
birthplace, and on which he had not spared labour 
or money, “ Nal chef-d’ceuvre sans travail.” 

Over the little burying-place of the mountain 
town of Vence, in the Maritime Alps :— 

“Hic pauper, pro vitam sternam paupertatem suam 
convertit.” 

On the entrance to the cemetery at Madrid :— 
“Templo de verdad es el que miras ; 
No desojas la voz que te advierte 
Que todo es illusion menos la muerte.” 
The only other Spanish one I recall is “Quita- 
s,” on one royal and some private villas, 


This is more ive than “Sans souci” (de- 
noting where all that weighs on the mind, all 
burdens, are cast aside), or the Italian form quoted 
below. 

In Italy one meets mottoes and conceits every- 
where ; but with the proverbial neglect familiarity 
engenders, I have neglected to take many, and 
some of these I fail for the moment to find. 
At the little fishing town of Cogoletto, one of 
the places which claim to be the natal town of 
Columbus, there remained a few years ago, on the 
house where tradition says he was born, part of 
an inscription, dated 1576 :— 

Con generoso ardir...... 
Ubbidiente al voler Colombo 
Corre, s’aggira...... 
Another, dated 1826, says :— 
“ Hospes siste gradum fuit hic lux prima Colombo 
Orbe vero majori heu nimis arcta domus. 
Unus erat mundus, duo sunt, ait iste, fuere.” 
On the walls of the deserted cloister of Leceto I 
found :— 
“Quo an di tristi fu stra 
8 guis rus de nere _ vit. 
Ho san mi Christi vul la 
Quo tu tenta morta sor 
8 ne tor te mit.” 
Ho nu salva crude mor rede 
It should be observed in this that every word in 
each distich rhymes with the next line.* On the 
entrance of the splendid hospital of Siena, founded 
by a cobbler, Bd. Soror :— 
** Jam sutor ultra crepidam.” 
After descending three hundred slimy steps and 
threading many dark passages in a copper-mine in 
Tuscany, the words “ In thy hands, O God, are all 
my ways ” struck me as calculated to impress the 
miners, though why I did not take it down in the 
original is more than I can say. R. H. Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


PasstonaTE 1599.—Prof. Dowden’s 
— to the facsimile reprint of the Passionate 

ilgrim issued by Mr. Griggs concludes with 
this paragraph : “ The facsimile following is from 
the original in Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s copy wants a few letters.” 
As I had always believed that only two copies of 
the edition of 1599 were known to exist—one in 
the Capell Collection at Trinity College, Cam- 


* I have also this variant, equally preserving the 
rhymes :— 
“Quo an di 
s guis rus ti 
Ho san mi Chris dul 
and this other, which I am told exists at Winchester :— 
“Quo an tris dic vul_ stra 


s guis ti roum “nere_ vit.” 
Illo san Chris mi ¢ mu ia 


tris mul pra 
vit”; 
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bridge, and the other in the library of Sir Charles 
Isham at Lamport Hall, where it was discovered 
in 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds—I was puzzled 
by this reference to a third, which had never 
before been heard of. Mr. Griggs, on being 
appealed to, declared that he knew nothing of a 
copy in the Devonshire Library, and the state- 
ment made by Prof. Dowden appears to be due to 
some inaccurate information he had received. Jé 
is desirable that a correction of this statement 
should be placed on record, in order that others 
should not be put to the same trouble as I have 
been in ascertaining that it is an error. 
W. Avpis Wricar. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“2 Hewyry IV.,” III. ii. 337.—Falstaff says 
of Justice Shallow in his youth, ‘A’ was so 
forlorn, that his dimensions to any thick sight 
were invincible.” In any other author than 
Shakespeare invincible would have been at once 
admitted to be a blunder for invisible, which 
Rowe, therefore, substituted for it. But the 
original text, if adopted, must be explained; and 
Dr. Schmidt, in his Shakespeare Lexicon, accord- 
ingly interprets invincible as “not to be evinced, 
not to be made out, indeterminable.” From un- 
conquerable (which is the meaning of invincible 
everywhere else in Shakespeare) to indeterminable 
is rather a long journey. Perhaps the following 
quotation from a contemporary work, Wits, Fits, 
and Fancies (1614), p. 173, may help to show 
that the substitution of invincible for invisible 
was not only a blunder, but a recognized blunder 
in Shakespeare’s time. The chapter from which 
it is taken is ‘‘Of Improper Speech”: “One 
telling a plaine fellow, that diuers were in such 
a place talking euill of him, he said: O that I 
had now but an Inuincible cloake, that I might 
but stand amongst them and not be seene.” 
The question then arises, Whose blunder is it ? 
Not Shakespeare’s, for he uses the word elsewhere 
with propriety. Nor can it be an intentional 
blunder, put by him into the mouth of one of his 
characters, for the speaker is not Mrs. Quickly, 
but Falstaff. It must, then, be due to the printer, 
who was, no doubt, “a plaine fellow,” like the 
man in the story. Wricar. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Two Versions “ MacseTa” Stace 
Incipest.—1. In the London diary of Th. Isham, 
aged sixteen, quoted in the second edition of Dr. 
C, M. Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse, p. 355, is the 
following, the English version of the Latin original 
being here given : “20[August, 1673]. It is reported 
that Harris has killed his associate actor, in a 
scene on the stage, by accident. It was the 
tragedy called Macbeth, in which Harris performed 
the part of Macduff, and ought to have slain his 
fellow-actor, Macbeth; but during the fence it 


happened that Macduff pierced Macbeth in the 
eye, by which thrust he fell lifeless, and could not 
bring out the last words of his part, ‘ Farewell, 
vane world, and what is worse ambition’” (an 
erroneously worded quotation from the so-called 
Davenant Macbeth, first published in 1674). In 
this seemingly circumstantial account there is 
but one small phrase which might throw a doubt 
on its correctness, and up to this it has not. This 
phrase is, “ It is reported”; in the original, Ad nes 
perlatum est. 

2. In Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus, p. 31, we, 
however, find this version of the story :— 

“The Man’s the Master, Wrote by Sir William Dave- 
nant, being the last Play he ever Wrote, he Dying pre- 
sently after...... Note, Mr. Cademan in this Play not 
long after our Company began in Dorset Garden ; his 
Part being to fight with Mr. Harris was unfortunately 
with a sharp Foil pierced near the Eye, which so maimed 
both his Hand and his Speech, that he can make little 
use of either; for which Mischance he has receiv’d a 
Pension ever since 1673, being 35 years a goe.”’ 

That the same occurrence is spoken of by both 
is proved by the facts that Downes gives no such 
mischance as occurring during the performance of 
Macbeth, that Harris was in both stories the un- 
lucky thruster, that the wound was “in the eye” 
or “ near the eye,” that it affected the speech, and 
that it occurred in 1673. In favour of Downes’s 
version are these—that it was not “‘ reported” to 
him, but that he, being their prompter and com- 
panion, saw the accident ; that he testifies to the 
sufferer Cademan being alive thirty-five years after, 
and to Cademan’s receipt of a pension on account 
of the accident ; while his statements are some- 
what more circumstantial, and only made & propos 
of the mention of The Man’s the Master. Again, 
on reference to the list of actors prefixed to the 
Macbeth quartos of 1673, 1674, 1687, 1695, we 
find that ‘‘ Cademan acted Donalbain,” and was 
not, therefore, at all likely, on any emergency, to 
have taken Betterton’s réle of Macbeth. Hence 
we are entitled, I think, to take the Isham report 
as “a mere report with a circumstance.” Against, 
however, the Downes statement there is this 
objection, though not an insuperable one, that in 
The Man’s the Master there is no such duel or 
fight as would be likely to occasion such a mishap. 
The nearest approach to a combat is when the 
cowardly servant who represents his master, 
having appointed to meet his adversary in a 
room, then, in order to avoid a duel, puts out the 
light, and thrusting at first at a distance, and then 
nearer, wounds his would-be opponent’s hand, 
apparently—both from the servant's after remark, 
and from the desire both of his opponent and of 
his opponent’s uncle that the combat should be 
continued—his left hand. In such a situation it 
seems all but impossible—unless one of the actors 
was drunk—to make so mistaken a thrust, for 


though the light on the stage was out, and they 
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were supposed to be in utter darkness, such thrust- 
ing must have been as visible to the actors as it 
was to the spectators. 

It is a good example of how one should scruti- 
nize contemporary reports. The first words of 
Th. Isham alone reveal that it was a report; his 
account is otherwise so circumstantial, even to the 
quotation, “ Farewell, vane world,” &c., as to lead 
to the belief that if he were not himself present, 
he had his account from an eye-witness, 

I would add that Davenant died in 1668,—that 
between this and 1673 the so-called Davenant 
Macbeth of 1673 was played ; in other words, the 
first folio version with all its errors save one, and 
with more than all its errors, but with two new 
witch songs substituted for those written by Shake- 

“ speare,—and that, contrary to the received opinion, 

this notice of Th. Isham is the earliest intimation 
we have of the performance of the altered version 
of 1674, Br, Nicwotson, 


“ Hamuert,” I. i. 62.— 
“When in an an le 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice,” 

Ihave consulted a dozen Shakspeares, and can find 
no emendation of this palpably corrupt passage. 
How could he smite the Poles in an angry parle? 
Either parle is corrupt for some word meaning 
mood, or the second line is corrupt for, probably, 
“ He smote his ledded (or leaded) poleaxe on the 
ice,” an easily understood sentence. Has this 
emendation struck any editor of Shakspeare ? 
Has the passage come before the New Shakspere 
Society; and if so, how has it been treated by the 
experts ? M. L. Ferrar. 

Etah, N.W.P. 

So far from being “ palpably corrupt,” the passage 
is held to be palpably genuine. Mr. Ferran has not 
looked at the one best Hamlet, Furness’s, or he would 
have found nearly two pages of notes on the passage. In 
a parle men can quarrel. Moltke and Eliot Browne read 
leaded for “ sledded,” and take “ Polacks” as poleazxe. 
But “ sledded” is a poleaxe with a sled or projection at 
its back. The more general interpretation is that Polacks 
are Poles, and sledded is travelling in sleds or sledges. | 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND AND 
COUNTRIES ADJOINING, 1788-1884, 
(Continued from 6% 8. vii, 224.) 
List, No. I, 

1819. Hende (Lieut. W.). Voyage up the Persian 
Gulf, and a Journey Overland from India to England 
in 1817, Four engravings. 4to. 

1822, Jolliffe (T. R.). Letters from Palestine descrip- 
tive of a Tour through Galilee and Juda, to which are 
added Letters from Egypt. Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. (London, 
Black, Young & Young.) Front.: H. Sepulchre as it 
appeared in August, 1817; the Mount of Olives in 1817. 
—A careful work. 

1827. Buckingham (J. 8.), Travels in Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, and to Babylon, Nineveh, &c. Plan, map. 
27 woodcuts. 8vo, 2 vols. (H. Colburn.)—Vol. i., 

ving of Mosque of Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees, 
Mardin, City on a Rock, 


1829. Buckingham (J.S.). Travels in Assyria, Media, 
Persia, &c, Coloured portrait, map, and 26 woodcuts. 4to. 

1831. Conder (Josiah). Syria and Asia Minor. 2 vols, 
A few plates. Palestine. 1 vol. Two views.—In “ The 
Modern Traveller,” 30 vols, 1Smo, 

1834, Fitzmaurice (Hon. Wm. Edward), 2nd Life 
Guards, son of the Earl of Orkney. A Cruise to Egypt, 
Palestine, and Greece. 4to, 8 plates, Privately printed. 
—Impaling alive, p. 35. 

1837. Carne (John). Series of Views drawn from 
Nature by W. H, Bartlett and W. Purser in Syria, the 
Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c., with Descriptions by J. C, 
Fine plates. 4to. 

1838. Wellsted (Lieut. J. R.). Travels in Arabia, 
Plates, 2 vols. (London, J, Murray.)\—Has map of 
Oman and its meteorology. 

1839. Asid YAkab Rhagyit. Journal written in 
Persian of a Residence in England, and of a Journey 
from and to Syria, of their Royal Highnesses Reeaa 
Koolee Meerza, Najaf Koolee Meerza, and Taymoor 
Meerza of Persia, translated, with Notes, by Assaad Y. 
Kayat. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Privately printed. 

1840. Fraser (Jas, Ballie). Travels in Koordistan and 
Mesopotamia: with the Character of the Koordish and 
Arab Tribes, 2 vols. 8vo. (R. Bentley.) —Written after 
Buckingham, but full of interest. 

1841, Kitto (Dr. John). Palestine: the Bible History 
of the Holy d, 316 woodcuts, 2 vols. royal 8yo. 
Knight.) 

1843. Yates (W. H.), M.D, Modern History and Con- 
dition of Egypt, Climate, Diseases...... exhibited in a 
Personal Narrative of Travels......with an Account of 
Mohammed Ali Pasha. Portraits, illustrations. 8vyo, 
2 vols. 

1843, Knox (C. H.). Harry Mowbray. [A novel. }— 
Chap, xxviii, contains an account of a visit paid to Lad 
Hester Stanhope. Engraving of the interview, p. 21 
with many other whole-page illustrations, mostly by 
Weigall. 8vo. London. 

1844. Johns (J. W.), Architect. Account of the Eng- 
lish Church of St. James, Mount Zion, Jerusalem. Folio, 
—Views, coloured, showing elevation, ground plan, 
interior, kc. Title-page shows litter supported by four 
horses or mules. 

1846. Stanhope (Lady Hester). Memoirs, as related 
by herself in conversation with her Physician......Anec- 
dotes of Remarkable Persons of her Time. 3 vols, 8vo. 


Engravings. 
1847. Stewart (F. W. R.), Viscount Castlereagh, M.P. 
Journey to Damascus through Egypt...... Arabia Petrza, 


Palestine, and Syria, Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, (H. Colburn.) 

1847. Tischendorff (C.). Travels in the East, trans- 
lated from the German by W, E. Shuckard. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 287.—No illustrations. 

1855. Allen agi William), R.N. The Dead Sea, 
a New Route to India, with Fragments and Gleanings 
in the East. Many plates coloured, also woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo.—Especially Lycia, Rhodes, Careful map 
of respective levels from Acre to Akaba, 

1855. Wharncliffe (Lord). Sketches in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 17 plates tinted. Folio.—I should be glad 
to see this work, 

1855. Gadeby (John), publisher. Wanderings : Travels 
in the East, 1846-1853. Woodcuts, map coloured. 8vo. 
(London, J. Gadsby.)—Published in parts, with illustra- 
tions from Lane. 

1855, Heath (Rev. D.1.). The Exodus Papyri, with 
an Historical and Chronological Introduction by Miss F. 
Corbaux. (London.) 

1855, Kennard (Adam §&.). Eastern Experiences 


during a Winter's Tour in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
Longmans.) 
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1856. Bromfield (William Arnold), M.D., F.LS. 
Letters from Egypt and Syria. (London.) (Not pub- 
lished.) —“ The unstudied communications of a brother 
to a sister” (prefatory note). 

1856, Wortabet (Gregory M.), of Bayroot, Syria. 
Syria and the Syrians ; or, Turkey in the Dependencies. 
2vols. i2mo. (London, Madden.) 

1857. Hamilton (James). Sinai, the Hedjaz and 
Soudan, Wanderings around the Birthplace of the 
Prophet, and across the thiopian Desert from Sawa- 
kin to Chartum. 8vo, (Bentley.) 

1858. Farley (J. Lewis). Two Years in Syria. (Dedi- 
cated to Consul N. Moore.) 8vo. (Saunders & Otley.) 

1858. Bridges (G. W.). Palestine as It Is. Photos. 
Partsi-v. Folio,—I should be glad to see this work. 

1858. Graham (C. C.). The Ancient Bashan and 
Cities of Og.—Pp. 127-164 in “Cambridge Essays.” 8vo. 

1860, Prime (William C.). Tent Life in the Holy 
Land, 8vo. Pp. 498. (New York.) 

1860. Bouraseé (J. J.). La Terre-Sainte, Voyage dans 
YArabie Pétrée, la Judée, la Samarie, la Galilée, et 
la Syria. Plates. 8vo.—Several illustrations, fair. 

1862. Wagner (Rev. G., author of “Sermons on the 
Book of Job”). Wanderings of the Children of Israel. 
8vo. Pp. 378. (Nisbet & Co.) 

1863. Daumas(M. J. E.). The Horses of the Sahara, 
and the Manners of the Desert, with Commentaries b 
the Emir and Abd-al-Kader. 8vo. (London.)—A boo 
on Arab horses, also ostrich and gazelle hunting. 

1864. Sandie (George), Horeb and Jerusalem. 8vo. 
Maps of Sinaitic Peninsula, and 6 plans of Jerusalem. 
(Edmonston & Douglas.) — Front., a fancy picture of 
the Crucifixion ; also fancy pictures of Jerusalem in time 
of the Kings and of Christ. 

1866. MacCaul, afterwards Finn (Mrs.), Home in the 
Holy Land: a Tale illustrating Customs and Incidents 
in Modern Jerusalem. 8vo. (Nisbet & Co.)—Illustra- 
tion, p. 393, of camels laden with Hebron pine, such as 
is used at Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. 

1867, Bush (Eliza C.). My Pilgrimage to Eastern 
Shrines. 8vo, (Hurst & Blackett.) 

1870. Lennep (Rev. H. J. Van), missionary. Travels 
in Asia Minor, with Illustrations of Biblical History and 
Archeology. Map, woodcuts. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo, (Lon- 
don, John Murray.) 

1870, Webb (F. C.). Up the Tigris to Bagdad. Front, 
Pp. 66, S8vo.—lIllustrations of the ruins of Tekkesra, 
Kornah, Bagdad. 

1871. Wilkins (Augustus 8). M.A. Pheenicia and 
Israel (Burney Prize). Pp. 203. 8vo. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

1873. King (C. W.). Early Christian Numismatics 
and other Antiquarian Papers. 8vo. London. 

1875. Knox (Thomas W.). Backsheesh ; or, Life and 
[Semereus Adventures in the Orient. 8vo. (Hart- 

ord, Connecticut.) 

1875. Thielmann Go. Journey through the 
Caucasus to Tabreez, Kurdistan, down the Tigris and 
Euphrates to Nineveh and Babylon, and across the 
Desert to Palmyra. Translated by Chas. Heneage. 
Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. 

1876. Berners (Charles H.), of Yoxford. Two Months 
in Syria in 1875; or, Reminiscences of Tent Life. 8vo. 
(Ipswich, Hunt & Co.), 

1876. Newman (John P.), D.D, The Thrones and 
Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh [from Aleppo down the 
Tigris, Persian Gulf, Gulf of Oman, to Bombay]. Many 
illustrations, 8vo. New York, 

1876, Warren (Charles), Captain R.E, Underground 
Jerusalem : an Account of some of the Difficulties en- 
countered in its Exploration and the Results Obtained, 
Svo, Illustrations. (Bentley & Son.) 


1876. Martin (Wm. Young). The East: being a 
Narrative of Personal Impressions of a Tour in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, with Numerous References to...... 
Current Events, (Tinsley Bros.) 

1877. Appleton (T. G.). Syrian Sunshine: a Record 
of Syrian Travel in 1875. Cr, 8vo. Pp. 308. (Mac- 
millan.) 

1877. Gosse (P. H.), F.R.S. Sacred Streams: Ancient 
and Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible. 8vo. 
44 engravings. Pp. 430. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Sal Bartlett (S. C.), President of Dartmouth 
College, lately Professor. From Egypt to Palestine 
through Sinai, the Wilderness, and the South Country 
etal a Journey made with Special Reference to the 
History of the Israelites. 64 maps and illustrations. 
Pp. 555. 8vo. 

(1878.] West and East: a Tour through Europe and 
the Holy Land. Cr. 8vo, (Cassell.) 

1879. Burton (R. F.). The Land of Midian Revisited. 
Some wood engravings and chromo-lithographs, 2 vols. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

1881. Thomson (W. M.), D.D. The Land and the 
Book. Edition in imp. 8vo., 2 vols., each complete in 
itself. 1. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, 140 illus- 
trations. Pp. 592, 2. Central Palestine and Phenicia. 
130 illustrations, Pp. 714.— For crown 8vo, edition 
see 1861, 6t 8. iv. 124. 

1881. Wylie (J. A.), author of “ The Papacy,” “ Modern 
Judea,” &c. Ruins of Bible Lands: a Journey over the 
Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. 8vo. (Glasgow printed.) 

1882. Bonar (Andrew A.). Palestine for the Young. 
Map, illustrations. (R.T.Soc.) 

882. De Leon (Edwin). Egypt under its Khedives; 
or, the Old House of Bondage under New Masters. 8vo, 
Pp. 243. (Sampson Low.) 

1882. Hope-Edwardes (Miss E, C.), Eau de Nil: a 
Chronicle. (Bentley.) 

1883, Lane (E. W.). Arabian Society in the Middle 
Ages: Studies from the Thousand and One Nights. 
Edited by 8S. Lane-Poole. (Chatto & Windus.) 

1883, Cave Tombs in Galilee. By Laurence Oli- 
oa Fortnightly Review, July. Pp. 9. (Chapman & 

all.\—Discovered by Capt. Conder between Nazareth 
and Mount Carmel. 

1883. Bovet (Felix), pt, Palestine, and Syria : 
a Visit to Sacred Lands. Translated from the eighth 
French edition by Canon Lyttelton, 8vo. Pp. 412, ‘Map 
only. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

May I be allowed to refer all readers of 
“N. & Q.” to the remarks I made at the conclu- 
sion of my “ Addenda et Corrigenda, No, VI.”? 
—specially with regard to privately-printed books 
and series of photographs. 

Wituiam H, 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Queen Ecizazera : “ Kuxe’s Heap” Tavery, 
Fencuurcn Srreet. (See xi. 37, 459.)— 
Another of those apocryphal traditions so irritat- 
ingly hard to kill reared its very far from ugly 
head in the upper room of the Stocking Frame 
Knitters’ allotted mansion in “Old London” at 
the “ Healtheries.” The London Taverns Com- 
pany (Limited) lent for exhibition the pewter 
platter and cover from which Queen Elizabeth is 
said to have dined on pork and peas at the “ King’s 
Head” Tavern in Fenchurch Street, on her release 
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from the Tower, after herincarceration, on suspicion 
of complicity in Wyatt's rebellion, on the Saturday 
in Whitsun week, May 19, 1554. The above 
firm have evinced their adherence to the ancient 
legend by an inscription above the portal of the afore- 
said inn, and have also, with unquestioning faith, 
circulated the story in a little pamphlet advertising 
their establishment in the vicinity of the old tower, 
still standing, of the parish church of All Hallows 
Staining, a structure reproduced, appropriately 
standing opposite to the Stocking Frame Knitters’ 
a in which the reputed relics were dis- 
played. The legend variously runs that to this 
church, on her release, the illustrious princess 
repaired to return thanks for her preservation from 
the destruction devised by her enemies, and that she 
gave so noble a gratuity to the parish clerk that, 
after her accession to the throne, he commemorated 
the event by a feast given at the neighbouring 
tavern annually to his friends, on the anniversary 
of her Majesty’s birth, Nov. 17 (Maitland’s His- 
tory of London, p. 1058). Other accounts state 
that, after her pious acknowledgments, she herself 
repaired to the tavern to partake of the refreshments 
indicated. Your references above cited, to which 
I may add the letter, quoted by Froude, of Simon 
Renard to his sovereign, the Emperor Charles V., 
History of England, vol. vi., note on p. 227, 
and Nares’s Life of Burleigh (a note), prove 
the impossibility of the accuracy of either ver- 
sion of the story; but the truth of the tradi- 
tion in one of its forms is still insisted upon by 
the inscription in the room, which was the cynosure 
of all visitors, by enshrining her virgin Majesty’s 
first pair of silk stockings, and any insinuation 
of the mythical character of the legend, even if 
uttered sotto voce to a companion, was (if overheard, 
and it always was overheard) resented warmly by the 
very intelligent curator in charge of the apartment. 
I have no wish to disturb this bit of romance ; 
but as a matter of literary curiosity I should like 
to collect from your contributors any scraps of in- 
formation that they may be enabled to furnish 
that will aid me in tracing the origin of the fable. Is 
it possible that on some other occasion, in one of her 
Majesty’s numerous progresses, or, say, in travelling 
east to harangue her troops on the very memorable 
occasion at Tilbury Fort (you will observe that the 
“ King’s Head” is very near the London terminus 
of the Tilbury and Southend Railway, which, how- 
ever, I admit, like Westminster Bridge in the 
charming old Guy Fawkes ballad, “ wasn’t built 
till arter that”), England’s renowned maiden 
monarch may have availed herself of the then, as 
now, indubitably excellent hospitality of the 
“King’s Head” at the corner of Mark Lane ? 
Temple. Nemo, 


Parry.—It seems to be still commonly believed, 
even in well-informed quarters, that this word 


when applied to a single individual is a modern 
vulgarism. Thus the Saturday Review, of Oct. 18, 
p. 492, says: “‘The parties,’ to use the beauti- 
ful English of the reporters, ‘the parties per- 
forming’ do not require a prompt book.” Bat 
“partly, « person” (Bailey, 1753), has been so 
used for three centuries, probably longer, and de- 
notes correctly enough one parted (Fr. parli), 
severed, or distinguished from the aggregate, an 
individual ; or perhaps the original idea was that 
of a person concerned in an action, corresponding to 
Fr. partie, “a party, client, or sutor in law ” (Cot- 
grave). Bp. Andrewes speaks, in a sermon preached 
in 1597, of “ the party that going from Ierusalem 
to Iericho was spoiled and wounded and lay draw- 
ing on” (XCVI,. Sermons, 1628, p. 340). What 
does this last expression mean! Apparently, 
“ approaching death,” “in a dying state.” On the 
next page he sayz: “ Not only it is wee that have 
pierced the Partie thus found slaine, but this Party 
whom we have thus pierced is...... even the Only 
begotten Son of the most High God” (p. 341). 
A. Pacmer. 
Woodford, Essex, 


To Sxcutarize.—The following note from 
Koch’s History of the Treaties of Peace (Par., 
1817, vol. i. p. 238) will serve to throw light 
on the history of the above English verb : “Ce fut 
pendant les négociations de Munster, qu’on se 
servit, pour la premiére fois, du mot de ‘ Sécula- 
riser’; les ministres de France en enrichirent la 
langue.” H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


Devit anpD Best Tunes. (See 6S. ii. 369.)— 
At the above reference I asked who the French 
Huguenot was to whom the Times attributed the 
saying that there was no reason why the Devil 
should have the best tunes. No reply has as yet 
appeared, and since then I have noted that Sir W. 
Scott, in Demonology and Witchcraft, cap. vii., 
refers the mot to Whitefield ; but Charles Reade, in 
chap. lv. of The Cloister and the Hearth, makes 
Gerard, the son of Eli, say, “Oh! Margaret, note 
the sly malice of the Evil One! Still to the 
scurviest matter he weddeth the tunablest ditties.” 
I have also heard that Rowland Hill, the preacher, 
invented the saying. Very likely he borrowed it. 

James Hooper. 


Mace at Warerincpury.—A friend has just 
made me a rough sketch of an ancient wooden 
mace kept in the vestry of the parish church of 
Wateringbury, near Maidstone, and known there 
by the name of “the dumb boss’lder.” It is re- 
soars as being between two and three feet 
ong, with a steel spike of a further length of six 
inches projecting from the head. My informant 
understands that it was used officially by the 
ancient borsholders of the place, and that one 


purpose of the spike was to open closed doors by 
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force, the borsholder—as the chief police authority 
“of the period ”—having the right to break into 
houses whenever the ends of justice required it. 
I have no data as to the age of this representative 
of an Anglo-Saxon institution. Readers having a 
special interest in maces, or a special knowledge 
on the subject, which I have not, may be glad to 
be put upon the traces of this specimen, especially 
if it be true, as stated to me, that only one similar 
“damb borsholder ” is known to be in existence. 
Joun W. Boye, F.S.A. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Bensamtn Wricut.—No notice is found in the 
histories of fine arts of Benjamin Wright, who was 
a very distinguished engraver, and lived in the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. His 
signature is “ Beniaminus Wright, Londinensis, 
Anglus.” He lived long in Mantua, entertained 
by the Cardinal Ferdinando Gonzaga, whom he 
accompanied to Rome. Later, we find him in 
Bologna, where he engraved for Dr. Magini the 
copper-plates of his Jtalia, Is this Benjamin 
Wright well known in England? Which are his 
chief works ? 

Eorror or tHe Griornste Ervpiri 
E pet Cortost. 
Padova. 


Cromwett anp Lonorettow Famitiss.—In 
looking through the parish registers of the church 
of St. Cyriac, Lacock, Wilts, recently, I met with 
the following entries :—Burials: “ 1666, Decem- 
ber 26th. Bartholomew Cromwell was buryed ye 
26th day of February.” Baptisms: “1741-42, 
Feb, 22. Anne, dau. of John and Anne Longfellow; 
Sarah, dau. of John and Anne Longfellow.” Is 
anything known as to whether any part of the 
Cromwell family were living in Wilts? William 
Longfellow, who was born in Hampshire or 
Wiltshire, in 1651, and emigrated to Newbury, in 
New England, some time before 1676, was the 
direct ancestor of the poet Longfellow. The dedi- 
cation of the church at Lacock is unusual. SS. 
Cyriac, Large, and Smaragde were martyred at 

me at the commencement of the fourth century, 
and their feast day is August 8. Is there another 
church in England dedicated to St. Cyriac ? 

Watter Money. 
Herborough House, Newbury. 


_ Fevae: Favour: Faper.—These seem varie- 
ties of the same name, and show Puritanic origin, 
Lutheran or Anti-Catholic. I have long wished 
to connect them. I find a John Faber expelled in 
1554 from a prebend in Wells Cathedral, probably 


because married, and a John Favour, born at 
Southampton about 1555, afterwards Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and in 1593 Vicar of 
Halifax. I also find one Abraham Favor, son of 
Wm. Faber, married in York Minster in 1683 ; 
and a Wm. Favour, citizen of London, who married 
into a Halifax family about 1623. Can any of 
your readers enable me to connect these? It is to 
me of importance, as I am writing a history of the 
clergy of Halifax. T. ©. 


Kitsurn Priory.—From “ Notices to Corre- 
spondents in 6 S. x. 20, I note that the date of 
this priory is said to be unknown, but from Notitia 
Monastica (T. Tanner, B.A., 1695), in my posses- 
sion, I find a priory of the Order of St. Benedict 
was founded at “ Kylburn by Herebert, Abbat of 
Westminster, about a.p. 1139. In Stevens’s His- 
tory of Antient Abbeys, &c., 1722, under “ Kil- 
burn,” we are told, “ Here was an old hermitage 
built by one Godwin, which was made a cell for 
nuns of the Order of St. Benedict,” and confirms 
what Tanner says. I should like to know if this 
is incorrect, because I have hitherto placed every 
confidence in Tanner. Atrrep Jonas. 

St. James's Crescent, Swansea. 

[The authority for our statement is the Handbook to 
the Environs of London, by James Thorne, F.S.A. (John 
Murray, 1876). We are willing to be further enlightened.} 


Ricaarp Wuatiey Braipeman.—He published 
several law books and a Short View of Legal Biblio- 
graphy between the years 1798 and 1811. Are 
any particulars of his life preserved? What was 
his profession, and what are the dates of his birth 
and death ? C. W. 8. 


Servius Tuxxivs is said by Wm. Preston, in 
his Illustrations of Masonry, p. 120 (1804), to 
have been the son of a sculptor. Lempriere says 
he was the son of Verisia, a slave, by Tullius, who 
defended his country against the Romans, and was 
slain, Others say he was the son of a god and 
Verisia. Whence did Preston get his tale ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Ricnarp Crasnaw.—Where can I find any 
portraits of this poet? I am interested in him 
and his work, as being at one time at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. By the kindness of Mr. 
J. E. Bailey I possess a copy of his works, edited 
by Grosart, but should be glad to hear of any 
magazine articles, pamphlets, and other literature 
about him. T. Cann Huaues, B.A. 


Penxicoxe or Pewicocx.—In 1443 Henry VL, 
by letters patent, granted to John Penicoke, one 
of the “ Valets of his Robes,” in special tail to 
wit, to his heirs male, the manor of Swallow- 
field, Berks. In 1466 a John Penicock was 
Sheriff of Berks, I cannot find any other mention 
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of this name; but in Burford Church, Oxford, there 
is, on a gravestone, “ John Pynnok Marcator & 
Elein his Wyf, 1474.” Can this be the same 
name? and are Pocock and Peacock, both of 
which names I find in Berks in the sixteenth 
century, another form of the same name ? 
Constance Russe. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Sronz.—Nicholas Stone, the famous master 
mason under Inigo, lived for three years in Lon- 
don before he went to Holland with Isaac Jones, 
his master. Jones is a common name, but it is 


curious that he should again be employed in later 
life under the great Inigo Jones. Jones’s father, 
however, was a clothworker in the neighbourhood 
of St. Paul’s. Some MSS. which were in Stone’s 
keeping were destroyed in 1720. Where can one 
obtain any knowledge of them? Was it by fire 
they perished ? O. A. Warp. 


Famities oF WaARDELL AND Harrison, oF 
Wuirtsory, &c., co. Durnam.—I should be glad 
if any correspondent could give me information as 
to the ancestry and descendants of this family of 
Wardell :— 


John Wardell, of Ketton, co, Durham, Gent.=Elizabeth ——. 
| 


| 
John Wardell, sometime of Barmton, and after-==Jane, dau. and h. of Christopher Harrison, Bayles Wardell, bapt. 


wards of Whitburn West House, co. Durham, | of Whitburn and Cleadon, Gent., by Jane, 
Esq., bapt. at Aycliffe, July 23, 1742; mar. first | dau. and h. of Jacob Wilson, of Whitburn, 


at Aycliffe Dec. 30, 


1743. 
Elizabeth Harrison, of Barmton, by licence, | Gent., second wife; mar. at Whitburn Isaac Wardell, bapt. 


dated March 21, 1764 (?); he was buried at Whit- | June 23, 1768, and there buried Jan. 5, 
1795. Aged 21 at date of marriage bond. 


burn, Nov, 5, 1784, 


at Aycliffe, Apr. 21, 
1746, bur, Feb. 15, 
1762. 


Jacob Wilson Wardel, Esq., eldest son Bayles Waxtell, of Wey- 
., second Esq., third son; bapt, at Whitburn Feb. 21, 
Whitburn and Cleadon May 23, 1808; son; bapt. at Whitburn, 


and heir; admitted to copyholds in mouth, 


bapt, at Whitburn, July 5, 1770, March 15, 1778. 


Richard Steward Wardell, 


| 
Christopher Wardell, of Gainford, co. Durham, 


1781; took by royal licence in 1802 the name 
and arms of Harrison only, 


., cornet 5th Dragoons, 


only son and heir, living June 7, 1830. 


The earliest entries of the name in the Aycliffe | 
registers are—1717, Jan. 10, Isaac Wardell buried, 
and 1738/9, Feb. 10, John Wardell, of Ketton, 
buried. The latter’s will was proved at Durham | 
Dec. 8, 1739. Information as to the family of 
Harrison of Whitburn would also be acceptable. 

Joun Hamwertron Crump. 

Malvern Wells, Worcestershire, 


Kixe Artraur.—Near Camelford, in Cornwall, 
by Slaughter Bridge, King Arthur’s last battle- 
field, there is a large grave among the trees, popu- 
larly known as King Arthur’s tomb. There is an 
inscription in strange characters on it. Can any 
one who has studied it give the meaning? In 
Dr. Etheridge’s Life of Dr. Adam Clarke (the 
learned linguist, antiquary, and commentator 
early in this century) it is said, p. 299: “ He con- 
tributed some minor pieces of an antiquarian 
character to various periodicals, One was, ‘An 
Attempt to Explain an Inscription on what is 
called Arthur’s Tombstone, near Camelford.’” Can 
any one state where this paper is to be found ? 


13, Marlborough Buildings, Bath. 


“Et Dorapo.”— This phrase has long been 
used for a country productive of wealth; but as 
the words are in the masculine gender, and mean 
“the gilt one,” they cannot have been used in that 
sense originally. An early traveller in South | 
America relates that the prince of some district | 


was every morning bathed and anointed from head 
tofoot,and powdered with gold-dust blown over him 
through a reed, and that thence he was called “ El 
dorado,” the gilt man, from Sp. dorar, to gild. It 
is many years since I read this, and I forget where. 
Can you tell me where to find it ? 

R. ©. A. Prior. 


Pixetet.—This word, applied to a species of 
muffin, is omitted from many English dictionaries. 
it derivation ? F, J. Overton. 

1. 


James Norris Brewer.— Wanted biographical 
particulars of this author, who is best known by 
his contributions to the Beauties of England and 
Wales. Lists of his writings are given in Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica and the Biographical Dict. 
of Living Authors, 1816. Cc. W. 8. 

Hatt.—A native of Golconda who was in Paris 
in 1783 stated that he belonged to the sect of 
Hati, and was not an Israelite. In what country 
did that sect exist; what is its faith; and what 
works supply information concerning it ? 

A. Béais. 


Sone Wantep.—Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, in 
his new book, The Old World and the New, relates 
that Mr. Serjeant Hayes worked and laboured 
in vain, neglected and unrewarded, until on one 
occasion Lord Campbell, the then Lord Chancellor, 
was present when Mr, Serjeant Hayes sang 4 
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song of his own composition, entitled The Dog 
and Duck, founded upon a defence made by a 
barrister named Miller. Can any of your readers 
say whether this song is in print; and, if so, where 
it may be found ? WwW. 


Eriscopat Bortat Praces.—I should be glad 
to hear where the following lie interred, and 
should be grateful for copies of their tombstones :— 

William Lyndwood (St. David's), 1434, 

John Langton (St. David’s), 1446. 

Thomas Langton (Winchester), 1493. 

Richard Foxe (Winchester), 1500. 

Roger Laybourne (Carlisle), 1504, 

William Smith (Lincoln), 1495, 

Nicholas Ridley (London), 1550. 

Richard Cheyney (Bristol), 1562. 

John Younge (Rochester), 1577. 

Lancelot Andrewes (Winchester), 1618, 

Thomas Dove (Peterborough), 1600. 

Roger Dod (Meath), 1605. 

Randolph Barlow (Tuam), 1629, 

George Coke (Bristol), 1636. 

Theophilus Field (Hereford), 1635, 

Ralph Brownrigg (Exeter), 1642. 

Edward Stone (Chichester), 1478. 

Jobn Christopherson (Chichester), 1557. 

Anthony Watson (Chichester), 1596. 


Any information as to portraits of the above or 
works by them will be very acceptable. 
T. Cann Hucuess, B.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


“ Oustom Gatuervm.”—The dictionaries which 
I have consulted give this expression as colloquial, 
but have no quotation for the use of it. I have 
recently met with it in R. Brome’s Dramatic 
Works :— 

“ Mat, All's too well me thinks. 

But heark, before you break up school, let ’s have 

One frisk, one fling now, one cariering dance, 

And then pack up. 

Omn, Agreed, Agreed, Agreed. 

Stri, Play then Les tous ensembles. 

Neh. That ’s the French name on’t, Uncle, ’tis in 
Dutch cali’d All-to-mall ; and I call it in English 
Omnium Gatherum, ’tis the daintiest daunce, 

We had it here to-day,” 
The New Academy, 1658, vol. ii. p. 110, 
Pearson, reprint, 1873, 
I shall be obliged for earlier instances of the use 
of this F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
il, 


Bust or Cickro.—As we have no contemporary 
bust of Cicero, no antique standard to refer to, 
there is some diversity, more or less, among exist- 
ing busts. In one he is represented with a wart 
upon his cheek—verrucosus orator in the literal 
sense. Is there any authority for this ? 


R. W. 


Ecciestastican History or THE IsLe oF 
Wicur, — From what sources can detailed and 
trustworthy information be obtained relative to 


the ecclesiastical history of the Isle of Wight, and 
its various parishes and churches? G. W. N. 


Doctor Jouy Crarke, living about 1700, was 
grandson to Sir Gabriel Cross, and great-grandson 
to Sir Arthur Brooke. Do any pedigrees show 
reference to above ? R. 8. C. 


Coox’s First Vorace.—A Journal of a 
Voyage Round the World in His Majesty’s Ship 
Endeavour in 1768, 1769, 1770, and 1771, Lond., 
printed for Becket and De Hondt, 1771, 4to. 
Respecting this journal, Kippis says, in the fourth 
volume of his Biog. Brit.:— 

“This was the production of some person who had 
been upon the expedition, and though his account was 
dry and imperfect it served in a certain degree to relieve 
the eagerness of enquiry.” 

Has the author’s name ever been traced, or have 
any reasonable conjectures been thrown out ? 
ALEKTOR. 

[In the Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 

Literature the work is assigned to Capt. James Cook.] 


Prize Essay on Artisans’ 
should be much obliged for information as to a 
prize offered this year for an essay on artisans’ 
dwellings. 8. 


Tue Fatts or Niacara.—I have lately passed 
three of the most memorable days of my life 
in contemplating perhaps the most remarkable 
freak of nature to be seen on the surface of our 
globe—the Falls of Niagara. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to know the name of the first 
European traveller who struck on these falls, 
and to read his description of them, together with 
the impression which this wonderful phenomenon 
— upon his mind. By whom is the earliest 

nown reference ? E. 0. 


Replies. 


CHANTRIES, 
(6% S, x. 327.) 

Whether these were ever founded on the Con- 
tinent, I am unable to say. From a very good 
article in Knight’s Cyclopedia of Arts and 
Sciences I transcribe the following :— 

“When the taste for founding monasteries declined, 
about the close of the twelfth century, the disposition to 
secure the same object by the foundation of chantries 
began to prevail, and it continued with unabated zeal to 
the very eve of the Reformation, when all such founda- 
tions were swept away as superstitious...... In churches 
which consisted of only nave and chancel with side 
aisles, the eastern extremities of the north and south 
aisles were often used for these foundations; in the 
larger churches, having transepts, these were generally 
devoted to a similar use. In the great conventual churches 
and the churches of monasteries it would appear as 
if provision had been expressly made for these private 
chantries in the original construction of the edifice, 
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each window looking eastward being often made to light 
a small apartment just sufficient to contain an altar and 
a little space for the officiating priest. It was by no 
means unusual to have four, five, or six different chan- 
tries in a common parish church; while in the great 
churches, such as old St. Paul's in London, the Minster 
at York, and other ecclesiastical edifices of that class, 
there were at the time of the Reformation thirty, forty, 
or fifty such foundations.” 

Chanting appears to have been in uss in the time 
of St. Ambrose, about a.p. 350. St. Gregory the 
Great established schools of chanters about 
A.D. 602 (so Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates). Bat 
if, as aforesaid, provision was expressly made for 
chantries in the original construction of conventual 
and monastic churches, chantries would probably 
date from a much earlier period, for, according to 
Haydn, monasteries were founded so early as the 
third century. Lingard (Anglo-Saxon Hist.) says 
that St. Gregory reformed and improved chanting, 
and that some years later Pope Agatha sent John, 
arch-cantor of St. Peter’s, to Eogland, who gave 
lessons in chanting, not only to the monks of his 
monastery at Wearmouth, but to deputies from 
most of the churches in Northumbria, and that 
“subsequently schools were everywhere established ; 
both clergy and monks strove to distinguish themee! ves 
by the excellence of their choirs; and of the importance 
attached to such excellence we may judge from the fact, 
that in many instances we find the office of head teacher 
actually discharged by the bishop or the abbot himself.” 
So far as to chanting and chantries. Prayers for 
the dead seem certainly to date from the be- 
ginning of Christianity itself. Thus, Tertullian, 
in the second century, speaks of oblations for 
the dead: ‘“‘ We offer on one day in every 
year oblations for the dead as birth-day honours” 
(De Corona, 3), and says: “ Every woman prayed 
for the soul of her deceased husband, desiring that 
he might fiod rest and refreshment at present, and 
a part in the first resurrection, and offering an 
annual oblation for him on the day of his death.” 
In like manner he says the husband prayed for 
the soul of his wife, and offered annual oblations 
for her. St. Cyprian, in the third century, often 
mentions the same practice, both when he speaks 
of martyrs and others. For the martyrs, they 
offered the oblation of prayer, and of praise and 
thanksgiving ; for others, prayers chiefly. Those 
for martyrs he calls ‘‘ oblations ” and ‘‘ sacrifices of 
commemoration”; which they offered especially 
on the anniversary days of their martyrdom, giving 
God thanks for their victory and coronation. 
Origen, who flourished in the third century, says, 
“They thought it convenient to make mention of 
the saints in their prayers, and to excite them- 
selves by the remembrance of them.” 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who flourished in the 
fourth century, in describing the prayer after con- 
secration, says :— 

“ We offer this sacrifice in memory of all those that 
are fallen asleep before us.,....We pray for our holy 


| fathers and bishops, and all that are fallen asleep before 
us, believing it to be a considerable advantage to their 
souls to be prayed for whilst the holy and tremendous 
| sacrifice lies upon the altar.” 

Epiphanius, who also flourished in the fourth cen- 
| tury, says 
“they had many good reasons for mentioning the names 
of the dead, because it was an argument that they were 
| still in being, and living with the Lord; because it was 
some advantage to sinners, though it did not wholly can- 
cel their crimes; because it put a distinction between 
the perfection of Christ and the imperfection of all 
other men: therefore they prayed for righteous men, 
fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, evengelists, 
martyrs, confessors, bishops, hermits, and all orders of 
men...... It appears from all the ancient Liturgies under 
the names of St. Basil, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and Cyril that they prayed for all saints, the Virgin 
Mary herse!f not excepted,” 

St. Chrysostom, who also lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, says expressly, they off-red "prayers for the 
martyrs. As, for instance,— 

“ Not in vain are the oblations made for the departed, 
not in vain the prayers, not in vain the almsdeeds: all 
those things hath the spirit ordered wishing us to be bene- 
fitted one by the other. See: he is benefitted, thou art 
benefitted...... What thinkest thou of the oblation made 
for the martyrs, of the calling made in that hour, martyrs 
though they be, yet even for martyrs.” —Hom, 21, on Acts, 
And so in his Greek liturgy :— 

“We offer unto thee this reasonable service for the faith- 
ful deceased, our forefathers, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, religious 
persons, and every spirit perfected in the faith, but 
especially for our most holy, immaculate, most blessed 
lady, the mother of God, and ever Virgin Mary.” 

The above extracts from some of our earliest 
Christian writers seem to shed much light on that 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 7) : 
“ Remember them which have had* the rule over 
you, who have spoken unto you the word of God: 
whose faith follow, considering the end of their 
conversation,” &c. The following is the note on 
this passage in the Bishop of Lincoln’s Greek 
Testament ; “ Remember your spiritual guides.” 
In bidding them to remember them, and to con- 
sider the end of their conversation, he is referring 
(as Theodoret says) to those who had died for 
Christ at Jerusalem, particularly to St. Stephen, 
the first martyr, and to his preaching (Acts vii), 
and to St. James, the first martyr apostle (Acts 
xii. 2), and to St. James, their first bishop, whose 
memory might well be revered by St. Paul, 
because the death of St. James was a con- 
sequence of St. Paul's own deliverance from the 
Jews about three years (as is probable) before 
the date of this epistle. (See Euseb. ii. 23.) 


* “Exhortation to the remembrance of former teachers 
and an emulation of their faith. Oi syobpevor, the pre- 
sidents’andjleaders{of thefcongregation. Comp. vv. 17, 
24; where, however, those still living are indicated, 
while here we have to think of those fallen asleep.”— 

Meyer, in loco. 
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Remember not only their goodly teaching and 
pious Christian example ; remember their con- 
stancy and perseverance in the faith, which they 
finally sealed with their blood, ever remembering 
the promise, “ Be thou faithful unto death and I 
will give thee a crown of life ” (Rev. ii. 10); and re- 
member them also in your prayers to Heaven ac- 
cording to primitive Christian practice. Such I 
ike to be the meaning of the passage, “ Con- 
stiatudo optimus legam interpres ; contemporanea 
expositio optima ” (Lord Chief Justice Coke). 
H. W. Cooxes. 
Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


In answer to E. L. G. I give an instance of a 
chantry founded before 1366. In the Dunstaple 
Chronicle, under date 1273, I find the following : 

“Eodem anno concessimus Bartholomseo Juveni et 
Ricardo filio suo, quod habeant suo pepertuo cantariam 
in capella quam idem Bartholomewus primo erexerat 
apud Humbristeho salva indemnitate matricis ecclesix 
ee post quorum decessum cantaria mox ces- 
sabit, 

And again :— 

“Eodem anno [1273] concessimus eandem gratiam 
celebrandi domino Petro le Loring apud Chalgrave, et 
Petro filio suo,”’ 

The custom of founding and endowing chantries 
both before and after death was not at all uncom- 
mon previous to the Reformation, and instances 
could doubtless be easily multiplied. They were 
usually, I imagine, founded and endowed by the 
founders themselves, to ensure masses being sung 
for the repose of their souls and the souls of their 
ancestors. I have assumed that E. L. G. asks for 
English examples. F, A. Buaypes, 

Bedford. 


Chantry is mentioned by Chaucer in his pro- 
ue: — 
“He sette not his benefice to hire, 
And lette his shepe accombred in the mire, 
And run into London unto Seint Pouls, 
To seken him a chanterie for soules.” 
Drayton, Shakspere, and others also use the 
word. Chantries were dissolved by 1 Ed. VL., 
14. Of their extent in England at that time some 
estimate may be formed from the number returned 
to the king’s commissioners by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's. There were no less than 
forty-seven chantries in that single church. 
Geo. H. Brieavey. 
Oswestry. 


Does E. L. G. quite mean what we now mean 
by chantries or family chapels? He seems to 
mean something more exalted and imposing. I 
find from Canon Raines’s History of the Lancashire 
Chantries, suppressed by Henry VIII., Edward VL, 
and Mary, that they numbered above 140, some 
few founded before 1235 and many in the suc- 
ceeding century. Of these Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster, founded one in 1361, and John, Duke of 


Lancaster, one in 1369. The De Grellys and 
Stanleys are also named as founders. The rest 
were founded by the knights and squires and 
lords of manors whose descendants now repre- 
sent the old gentle blood of Lancashire, and 
whose representatives generally regard the chan- 
tries yet as their own special corner in the parish 
church. The founding of chantries went on till 
the time of Henry VII. 


A Votear Error (6@ §. x. 382).—Carlyle 
somewhere says it is hard to make a lie live; but 
my own experience has taught me that it is harder 
to deprive a lie of life. I have done my “level 
best” to destroy the credit of one nest of forgeries 
and falsifications, and have let slip no opportunity 
of correcting any mistake into which others have 
been betrayed respecting that remarkable cluster 
of spurious manuscripts and falsified transcripts 
with which we were inundated for ten or eleven 
years before, and for as long after, the establish- 
ment of the Shakespeare Society. Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley lately contributed to the Bibliographer 
an excellent list of condemned and suspected 
Shakespeare documents falling within the specified 
period, with a complete bibliography of the ques- 
tion. The former list, however, is not complete ; 
and among the omissa, with some of which Mr. 
Wheatley was not bound to be acquainted, are 
several which I think he ought to have known of, 
and would certainly have recorded had he been 
an attentive reader of the Academy. The same 
remark applies to Ma. C. C. OsBorve, who now 
favours the readers of “ N. & Q.” with an extract 
from a spurious, or pseudo-antique, ballad on the 
subject of Othello, and founds upon it an argu- 
ment in support of his unproved assertion that 
Shakespeare makes Othello stab Desdemona. He 
writes :— 

“In the Egerton papers exists a ballad (the authen- 
ticity of which has never been questioned, I believe) 
describing* the first representation of Othello before 
Queen Elizabeth at Harefield, The authorship of the 
verses is unknown, but they must have been written* by 
some one who was present and saw Burbage in the part 
of Othello, for the appearance and bearing of the great 
actor are described,” 

Mr. Ossorne is already knee-deep in forgeries. 
1. The very fact of a representation of Othello at 
Harefield is derived from a forged sheet of accounts, 
in imitation of the hand of Sir Arthur Maynwaring, 
inserted into the volume of Sir Thos. Egerton’s 
household expenses at Harefield—a volume which 
is preserved at Bridgewater House. This sheet 
was printed as a forgery by both Mr. N. E. Hamil- 
ton and myself, with the concurrence and autho- 
rity of the leading record-readers of the day. 2. 
The verses are from another rank forgery, and are 


* These are my italics, adopted in order to emphasiza 
two pure assumptions, 
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certainly not older than the second quarter of this 
century. 3. This ballad was not only questioned, 
but denounced as a forgery by myself in a letter 
— in the Academy for April 1, 1876 ; which 
etter I had occasion to quote from in “N. & Q,,” 
6" §. iv. 103, in respect to Henslowe’s Diary. 
On a future occasion I may say more on this and 
other ballads printed by Mr. Collier. I do not 
intend at present to contest Mr. Osporne’s view 
as to the means employed by Othello to “ put out 
the light” of his enchanting spouse—I content 
myself with destroying the chief evidence on which 
he relies; and I conclude with the conjecture 
that the ballad on Othello was, among other 
motives, written in order to support the hypo- 
thesis that in representing that play Othello 
should use the dagger to give his wife the coup 


de qrace. C. M. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


I do not intend to gainsay your correspondent’s 
contention that Desdemona, in addition to being 
smothered, is afterwards stabbed by Othello, as 
on the stage undoubtedly she is, therefore any 
one having seen the play must know that stabbed 
she always is ; but may not those who have only 
read the tragedy be justified, and by the text, in 
their belief that Desdemona’s death was caused by 
suffocation only? True, Othello says, “I would 
not have thee linger in thy pain; so, so.” If he 
then stabbed her, why are not these words, “ He 
stabs her,” added in parenthesis, as are “ He stifles 
her,” after Othello has said, “It is too late”? If 
he meant to end Desdemona’s pain effectively by 
stabbing her, it does not seem that he accom- 
plished his purpose, as subsequently she gives 
evidence, by speaking, that she is still linger- 
ing in her pain. Again, Othello afterwards says 
to Gratiano, “ There lies your niece, whose breath, 
indeed, these hands have newly stopp’d.” The 
words “These hands have stopp’d” seem to in- 
dicate death by stifling rather than by stabbing— 
at least such is my impression. However, your 
correspondent’s strongest fact is this, that there 
is “ positive proof that the dagger was used in the 
time of Shakespeare,”—and has been ever since, 
I suppose may be added. I only plead for those 
who have never seen the tragedy acted, and who, 
in their belief that Desdemona’s death was caused 
by suffocation, can scarcely be said to indulge a 
“vulgar error.” Even Charles Lamb, in his Tales 
Srom Shakespeare, says, “‘ As Desdemona was pro- 
ceeding to clear herself, Othello would hear no 
more, but, covering her up in the bed-clothes, 
stifled her till she died.” According to your corre- 
spondent, even Lamb gave currency to a “ vulgar 
error.” Frepkx. Rowe. 

Ashford, Kent. 

P.S.—Othello soliloquizes thus :— 


* Yet I'll not shed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow.” 


Yes, but, it may be said, he suddenly changes his 
mind, and becomes more than tender—merciful. 
Truly “the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel,” 


Aurrep Annenpate, Esq. (6% x. 326).— 
Curnpert Bene will find, on reference to Timbs’s 
Wits and Humorists, vol. ii. p. 288 (Bentley, 
1872), that Theodore Hook's first novel, published 
in 1808, was entitled The Man of Sorrow, and 
not The Musgraves; and further, that it was pro- 
duced under the nom de plume of “ Alfred Allen- 
dale, Esq.,” and not as stated in “ N. & Q.,” ante, 
p. 326. In the Man of Sorrow (by the way, it 
proved an utter failure),— 

“as in the Old Minerva Press novel, everything that 
happens is brought about by accident—lucky and un- 
lucky; and so the events of the story are keyed together, 
as it were by words, everything is all but done, and then 
prevented, or hinged upon something else,” “ This 
modus operandi has been well described in the Quar- 
terly Review sketch, where, the hero and his mistress 
having eloped to Gretna Green, the waiter takes the 
order for a couple of roasted fowls, and a parson at the 
same moment. The fowls are put to the fire—the black- 
smith appears—the ceremony has just reached the 
essential point—when a chaise dashes up to the door ;— 
out springs the heroine's mother and the rival,” &c, 

Henry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Recrors oF ParisHEs KEEPING BULLS AND 
Boars (6" S. x. 368).—If D. G. C. E. had looked 
at the General Index, Fifth Series, he would have 
found that Mr. E. Watrorp started the parish 
bull as a subject of inquiry at 5% S, x. 248, and 
that sufficient answers, producing a small cloud 
of witnesses to the practice, appeared 5™ S. x. 354, 
and xi. 15, 37. It can scarcely be necessary to 
reopen the subject. Nomap. 

[Several communications on this subject are accord- 
ingly omitted.) 


Recorps or Cuance or Name (6 x. 348). 
—As it is not necessary that a change of sur- 
name should be registered, there have been, no 
doubt, many instances where no registration has 
been made. If the change of surname has been 
with the permission of the sovereign (evidenced 
by sign-manual), the document recording the 
change will be found in the College of Arms. If, 
however, the surname should have been voluntarily 
changed, without the royal licence, it is likely that 
the instrument of change has been enrolled in the 
Enrolment Office of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice. This office was formerly 
in Chancery Lane, and is now, I believe, in the 
Royal Courts of Justice. 

F. Sypyey Wapprneron. 

Bedford Park, Chiswick, 


Srrz or (6 §, x. 348).—The passage to 
which Mr. C. A. Warp desires a reference is to 
be found in Sandys’s Travatles: or A Relation of 
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a Journey begun in 1610: four books containing 
a description of the Turkish empire, of Egypt, of 
the Holy Land, of the remote parts of Italy and 
Islands adjoining, of which the first edition ap- 
peared in 1615. I am now quoting from the fifth 
edition, London, 1652, folio, and it there occurs in 
lib. i., p. 46. The whole narrative is delightful 
reading, and well deserved its popularity. The 
context of the passage must be given to make it 
clear. He has just described Constantinople, and 
then proceeds to give an account of the Muslims, 
their religion, manners, &c. :— 

“ Now their opinion of the End of the world, of Para- 

dise, and of Hell, exceed the vanity of dreams, and all 
old wives fables. They say, that at the winding of a 
horn, not onely all flesh shall die, but the Angels them- 
selves: and that the earth with earthquakes shall be 
kneaded together like a lump of dough, for forty dayes 
so continuing. Then shall another blast restore beauty 
to the world, and life unto all that ever lived. The 
good shall have shining and glorified faces, but the bad, 
the countenance of dogs and swine, and such like un- 
clean creatures. Afoses, Christ, and Mahomet, shall bring 
their severall followers to judgment, and intercede for 
them. Cain that did the first murder shall be the ring- 
leader of the damned; who are to passe over the bridge 
of Justice, laden with their sins in satchels; when the 
great sinner[s] shall fall on the one side into hell ; where 
they shall consume in fire, and be renewed to new tor- 
ments, Yet God will have pity upon them in the end, 
and receive them unto mercy: and the devil shall cease 
to be, since his malice is such as he cannot be saved. I 
was told by a Sicilian Renegado, an Eunuch, and one 
greatly devoted to their superstition, that the burning 
globe of the Sun (for such was his Philosophy) was the 
continent of the damned, Those that tumble from the 
other side of the bridge, are laden with lesse sins: and 
doe but fall into Purgatory: from whence they shall 
shortly be released, and received into Paradise. But as 
for the women, poore soules! bee they never so good, 
they have the gates shut against them: yet are consigned 
to a mansion without ; where they shall live happily ; as 
another repleat with all misery for other.” 
This interesting statement of Mohammedan escha- 
tology concludes with an account of Paradise 
as set forth in the sensual ideas of Mohammed 
and as taught by Avicenna in the light of spiritual 
pleasures. Grorce Hooper. 

Streatham. 


In Sandys’s Travels, bk. i., treating of the 
Mohammedan religion, the author says, “I was 
told by a Sicilian Renegado,......one greatly devoted 
to their superstition, that the burning globe of the 
Sunne...... was the continent of the damned.” The 
same theory is maintained, and argued out with 
considerable show of learning, in a book published 
in 1728, entitled An Enquiry into the Nature 
and Place of Hell, by one Tobias Swinden, Rector 
of Cuxton, in Kent. It is a very curious book 
altogether, and not now, I believe, easily met with. 

C. 8. Jerram. 


(8. D. 8, obliges with the same quotation .] 


Worps survivine LowLanp Scorcu 
(6™ §. x. 165, 276)—The following are very 


commonly met with: ashet (assiette), used for a 
large dish, on which a joint is placed ; carafe, a 
water-bottle ; awmry (armoire), a cupboard ; gigot 
(pronounced jiggot), a leg of mutton ; geel’d (gelé), 
as, ¢.g., in “ I am just geel’d with the cold”; petti- 
coat tatls, a name given to a certain kind of small 
shortbread cakes = petits gAteaux (? petites gatelles); 
kickshaws (derived from quelquechose) ; fash (facher), 
“Dinna fash yersel’”=don’t bother yourself. 
German words are also met with : fremyt, strange ; 
shed (scheide), the parting of the hair ; mengyie, a 
mass or crowd, &c. J. M., Jun. 


Tae Manor (6 §. ix. 149, 198, 258, 431; x. 
359).—It may, perhaps, interest your readers to 
learn that in the Nouvelle Revue, May 15, 1884, 
there is an interesting article by M. A. Gagniére 
about “Un Mahdi au XVIII° Siécle,” telling how 
a certain Italian monk, Boetti, became a Mo- 
hammedan prophet, ruled Armenia, Mingrelia, Cir- 
cassia, and the neighbouring countries from the 
year 1785 till 1791, and defeated all his enemies 
until made a prisoner by the Russians. 

Henri van Lavy. 


Diyner at Castie Inn, Sart Hitt (6% §. x. 
347).—The following extract will explain the 
allusion :— 

* During the courss of the month past a very remark- 
able affair has been agitated in the papers, of which the 
following is a true relation. On the 29th of March the 
Commissioners of Colnbrooke Turnpike met at the 
Castle Inn at Salthill, when the Hon Mr. Obrien, Capt. 
Needham, Edw. Mason, Esq., Major Mayne, Major 
Cheshire, Walpole Eyre, Esq., Capt. Salter. Mr. Isher- 
wood, Mr. Benwell, Mr. Pote, sen., and Mr. Burcombe at- 
tended and dined together. The dinner was soup, jack, 
perch, and eel pitch cockt, fowls, bacon, and greens; veal 
cutlets, ragout of pigs’ ears ; chine of mutton and sallad ; 
course of lamb and cucumbers; crawfish, pastry, and 
jellies. The wine Madeira and Port of the very best 
quality. The company eat and drank moderately. No 
excess in any respect appeared, Before dinner several 
paupers were examined, and among them one miserable 
object that was remarkable. In about ten or eleven 
days after, every one of the company, except Mr. Pote, 
who walked in the garden during the examination of the 

aupers, were taken ill, and Capt, Needham, Mr. Eyre, 
Mr. Isherwood, and Mr. Benwell soon died; Mr. Bur- 
combe languished a short time, and is since dead ; the 
rest are still alive, but not yet out of danger. From 
every circumstance that can be collected, some infection 
from the paupers must have occasioned this fatal cata- 
strophe, as Mr Pote, who was absent at their examina- 
tion, was the only person who escaped unaffected, tho 
he eat and drank exactly in the same manner as the 
rest did.”"—Gentlenan’s Magazine, 1773, vol. xiliii, 


p- 201. 
Geo, B. Syrrert. 


Through the courtesy of a gentleman living in 
the neighbourhood of Slough I am enabled to 
answer my own query. The coach ranning be- 
tween London and Oxford used to stop for dinner 
at the Castle Inn, and on the day in question some 


fourteen passengers ate soup which had been 
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allowed to stand in an improperly seasoned copper 
vessel. Some of the number recovered from the 
effect of the poison, but seven or eight died. 
Epmuunp M. Boy te. 

[Mr. J. Stocker furnishes the same quotation, 
and A. ©. K. supplies from the Annual Register for 
1773, p. 96, an extract which is identical with that we 
publish, Mr. C, F. 8. Warrex, M.A., compares the 
circumstances with the well-known Black Assizes, and 
asks if the matter has ever been medically and physio- 
logically investigated. F. G.S. and W. J. oblige with 
information to the same effect. } 


Cottation or “ Parnas- 
sus ” (6 8. x. 349).—I beg to furnish Mr. W. B. 
Starter with the collation of my copy of Allot’s 
England’s Parnassus, 1600. The volume is a small 
octavo; signatures in eights. Warton says the 
book is in duodecimo. Most copies, as mine is, 
are cut close, The paper is poor, and the printing 
indifferent. Title :— 

England's | Parnassus; | or, | The choysest Flowers of 
our moderne | Poets, with their Poeticall comparisons. | 
Description of Bewties, Personages, Castles, | Palaces, 
Mountains, Groves, Seas, | Springs, Rivers, &c. | Where- 
unto are annexed other various discourses | both Plea- 
sant and profitable. [{Woodcut.] Imprinted at London 
for N. L., C. Band T, H. 1600, 

The initials are for Nicholas Ling, Cuthbert Burby, 
and Thomas Hayes. The woodcut is the same as 
that upon the Hamlet of 1603 ; the fish for Ling, 
the grotesque border of boys, and the flowers. 
“ Dedicatory Sonnet to the Right Worshipful Syr 
Thomas Mounson, Knt.,” signed “ R. A.” Warton 
says he has seen a copy with “ R. Allot,” instead 
of “R.A.” “Sonnet to the Reader,” signed “ R.A.” 
Table of all the special matter, three leaves, with 
errata on the last. The foregoing fills sheet A. 
Then on sheet B commence pp. 1 to 510. The 
alphabetical heads go from pp. 1 to 324. Then come 
the divisions of the day natural : “‘ Mediz Noctis, 
Galliciniam, Diliculum, Mane, Soles [erratum] 
Ortus, Meridies, Solis Occasus, Vesper, Noctis 
Initiam, Noctis Concubium, Intempesta Nox.” 
“ Poetical Descriptions,” pp. 340-420. “ Poeticall 
Comparisons,” pp. 420-466. “ Descriptions of 
Palaces, Castles,” &c., pp. 466-478. ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Seas, Waters, Rivers,” &c., pp. 478-482. 
“* Proper Epithites and Adiuncts to Divers Things,” 
pp. 482-510; finis. The extracts are from forty- 
three poets, of whom the majority are well known. 
A list of the names would be of no great interest. 
From Shakespeare there are seventy-nine extracts. 
Apiy WILLIAMs. 
Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 


Rastaquokre (6" §. x. 9, 31, 354, 376).—M. 
Brassevr’s very interesting letter seems to me to 
confer much additionai value upon the mere guess 
which I ventured to make. He himself, appa- 
rently, no longer remembers how he made up the 
word ; but as he certainly did have to repeat in 


the same piece a string of coined words, of which 

the first two are “Quo resta,” it seems to me very 

likely that rastaquouére was more or less suggested 

to him by them, and was made up in the way 

which I pointed out. F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Avtuorsnip or “Tat Rep Cross Kyicur” 
(6 S. viii. 497; ix. 73)—The poem from which 
the words of this famous glee are taken was written 
by William Julius Mickle (1734-1788), and may 
be found in Evans’s Old Ballads, iv. 187-205, 
edition 1784. It is of very considerable length, 
and written in a dialect imitative of the ancient 
ballads. At pp. 130-5 of the same volume may 
be found, also in an antique dress, the pretty 
ballad of “Cumnor Hall,” by the same author, 
which suggested to Sir Walter Scott the idea of 
the beautiful novel Kenilworth, and the ballad 
may be found, in a modern attire, prefixed to most 
editions of that novel. Both productions are un- 
signed by any name in the edition referred to, 
The name of the author is sometimes spelt Meikle. 
He is said to have died at Wheatley, near Oxford, 
which is at no great distance from Cumnor. Sir 
Walter, in the introduction to Kenilworth pub- 
lished in 1821, pays the following tribute to his 
poetic powers :— 

“One of those pieces of Mickle, which the author was 
particularly pleased with, is a ballad, or rather a species 
of elegy, on the subject of Cumnor Hall, which, with 
others by the same author, were to be found in Evans's 
Ancient Ballads (volume iv. page 136, to which work 
Mickle made liberal contributions).” 


Joun Pickcrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Green’s “Sprrirvat Pattosorny” (6% vi. 
186).—No answer has been given to this query. 
Mr. Traill, in his interesting life of Coleridge, the 
latest issue of the ‘* English Men of Letters,” de- 
votes a chapter to the subject, in which he seems un- 
hesitatingly to accept Mr. Green’s work as a bond 
fide exposition, from materials partly oral and partly 
documentary, of 8. T. Coleridge’s matured opinions. 
Is there no one, among the numerous descendants 
of the poet-philosopher, who can inform us with 
some degree of certainty how much of Coleridge 
and how much of Green is contained in the two 
volumes ? G. L, Fenroy. 

San Remo. 


Grorce Pickerine (6 §S. x. 330).—It is certain 
that this artist was living in Chester in 1848. I 
believe that he was educated at one of our univer- 
sities, at the expense of Bruno Bowden, Esq. 
who resided in the neighbourhood of Chesterfield 
(co. Derby), whom he offended by marrying his 
daughter, and who then cast him off. On this he 
adopted the profession of an artist, and for some 
years followed the occupation of a drawing-master 
in Chester. His wife was a Roman Catholic, and 
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I think he had one daughter, a nun. I think, too, 
that he is the same Pickering who illustrated Miss 
Austen’s novels for Richard Bentley. No doubt 
that publisher could supply information respecting 
him. The Keeper of the Royal Academy (Mr. 
F. R. Pickersgill) could, perhaps, also help Mr. 
Hoeues in his inquiry. 
Wituram Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


This artist exhibited four works at Suffolk 
Street in 1827 and 1828. He lived at Chester, 
and never exhibited at the Royal Academy. His 
name occurs on p. 184 of the new Dictionary of 
Artists who have Exhibited, &c., published by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons. ALGERNON GRAVES, 


Crownrne or Jacks: Sixe: Siaxe (6" §. x. 
188).—As no one answers this, I may remark that 
in Yorkshire syke is understood to be a dip in the 
ground. The tidal basins at Jarrow and Hartle- 
pool are known as slakes. W. Mz. C. 


Otp Inscription on A Barn at Morston, 
Kent (6% §S. x. 286).—The conclusion of this 
inscription resembles the following epigram, 
written on a fly-leaf in my copy of Sandys's 
Travels, 1637 :— 

“In Innouatores Epi: 
Omnia diruitis, nil edificatis [sic] in orbe: 
Zelus hic, an scelus est! feruor hic, an furor est ? 

Spiritus at vestris etiam pretenditur [sic] ausis ; 

Qualis at hic vester spiritus est? Abadon,”* 
Beneath is written, in the same handwriting, 
“Temendo vno temo niente.” To this are sub- 
scribed the initials “ M. W.,” and the date 1645. 

W. G. Sronsz. 
Walditch, Bridport. 


Ross Famity (6 §. x. 307).—The petition of 
Munro Ross, of Pitcalnie, in 1778, with the rela- 
tive papers regarding his claim to the earldom of 
Ross, was in the possession of the late George Ross, 
of Pitcalnie, who died August 29 last, s.p. The 
papers regarding the suit against Col. Lockhart 
Ross for the recovery of the estate of Balna- 
gowan, commenced by Alexander, father of Munro 
Ross, were also, I believe, at Pitcalnie. 

H. N. R. 


Eritarn: Warertoo (6 x. 307, 371).— 
The epitaph on the Marquis of Anglesey’s (not 
“ Anglesea’s) leg was by the late Thomas Hood, and 
— I think, in Hood’s Own. W. J. F. 

ublin. 


A Lirerary Craze (6% S. x. 21, 61, 101, 181, 
274, 389).—I beg to thank Mr. A. Hatt for his 
courteous reply, and to assure him that we are at 
one as to the sonnet “If music and sweet poetry 
agree.” I gm sorry if I misled him as to my 


* A bad one, 


views. I thought I was simply calling his atten- 
tion to the fact, that so long as the majority of 
editors include that sonnet among Shakespeare’s 
writings, he had no right to ignore so large a con- 
currence of testimony and assume that the works 
of Shakespeare contain no allusion to Spenser, the 
man. But I must enter a strong protest against 
his imputation to me of an opinion which I do not 
hold, and to which my words give no countenance, 
I wrote (at the first reference), ‘‘ Now, Spenser’s 
Tears of the Muses, a poem printed in 1591, is 
not accurately characterized in the remark of 
Theseus ; but it is admirably summarized in the 
former couplet,” &c., which means, if it means 
anything, that when I called that couplet “an 
unmistakable allusion to Spenser,” I meant to 
Spenser, the book—an allusion, in fact, to the 
poem which is “admirably summarized” in the 
lines :— 
“ The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceast in beggary.” 
To suppose, as Mr. Hate does, that I understand by 
“learning, latedeceast in beggary,” the man Edmund 
Spenser, is paying me a very poor compliment 
(apart from my words, which show that I meant 
no such thing) ; for it supposes me ignorant of the 
date of Spenser's death, and the old controversy, 
in the course of which all the dates given by Mr. 
Hatt are freely used to dispose of the very absur- 
dity he imputes to me. As to the third point, 
the identification of “Our pleasant Willy,” we 
must be content to differ. If Mr. Hatt sees in 
Spenser’s description the réle of a clown, he must 
read the poem with eyes which I neither possess 
nor covet ; and I fail to perceive how “a clown’s 
box on the ear” could, with propriety, have been 
described by Spenser as “ kindly counter” ! 
C. M. Incuesy. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Dr. Joun Witson x. 289).—The burial- 
book of Westminster Abbey contains the follow- 
ing entry: “1673/4, Feb. 27. Dr. Wilson, one of 
the Gentlemen of the King’s Chapel, in the Little 
Cloister.” Wilson’s grave is still to be seen in the 
little cloister, with an inscription, now almost ob- 
literated, which reads as follows :— 

John Wilson 
Dr In Musick Here 
Interr'd Dyed 
Febrvary y® 22 
1673 
Aged 78 Yeares 
10 Months And 
17 Daye.” 
W. H. Communes. 


The inscription upon Wilson’s gravestone in the 
eastern ambulatory of the little cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey is now very much effaced. But 
many years ago, when it was much more legible, 


I took a copy of it, Jt then stated that Wilson 
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died “February y® 22, 1673, aged 78 yeares, 
10 months, and 17 dayes.” W. H. Husk. 


The following pessage from Neale’s Westminster 
Abbey od vol. ii. p. 297, will be of interest to 
J. O. H.- 

passage, in which also are several 
Initial gravestones, leads from the Eastside of the 
Dark Cloister into the Little Cloisters: here in the East 
Walk is an inscribed Slab, for ‘John Wilson, D* in 
Musick,’ who died Feb. 22, 1673, in his 79th year.” 

G. F. R. B. 

(Mn. Jutran and Mr. James Sykes are 
thanked for the eame information. } 


Tae Wuirecnaret Atrarriece (6" §S, x. 
249, 377).—This picture is still in St. Alban’s 
Abbey (Cathedral), not, of course, as an altarpiece, 
for which it is conspicuously unfit, but placed high 
up oa the east side of the high altar screen. 

Henry H. 


Mancnester Catrneprat Recisters §. 
x. 188, 416).—Mr, John Burder is dead. Nor 
was he M.P., but only (ab, what a difference !) 
N.P. His successor is Mr. E. P. Charlewood. 

A. J. M. 


Bisnor Ken (6 §, x. 426).— In regard to 
query (2) at this reference, let me observe, by way 
of illustration, that in the “Introductory Essay ” 
to Major’s edition of Walton’s Complete Angler 
(1824), p. xxx, may found a facsimile of 
Walton’s autograph, and at the side the seal 
alluded to as either given or bequeathed to him 
by Dr. Donne, It has engraved gr it the 
Crucifixion, with an anchor instead of the cross, 
and the seal is thus mentioned, with the autograph, 
in the “ Descriptive List of the Embellishments,” 
at p. xxxviii of the same book:— 

“3, Page xxx. Fac-Simile of the Hand- Writing of 
Izaak Walton, from an Original Presentation Note con- 
tained in a copy of his Lives in the possession of the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Gosford, By the side of 
the above, isa copy, from the Impression of a —_ given 
by Dr. Donne to I. Walton, Communicated Thomas 
Eeq., of Manchester, Traced and 

R. Thomson, by W. Hughes,” 

The book is both remarkably well got up and 
well edited. The so-called “ embellishments,” the 
copper-plate engravings, thirteen in number, as 
well as the woodcuts, which are seventy-seven, are 
well executed. Several of the latter, representing 
scenes in Derbyshire, are said to be from “ere 
by Francis Chantry, Esq., R.A., F.R.S., 

Joun Pickrorp, MA. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Heratprc &, x, 228, 296, 335).—A tablet 
in Croydon Old Church to William Boddington, 
of London and Croydon (died Feb. 10, 1718, aged 
seventy-three), gives his arms impaling “In a 
chief three lions rampant, field ermine.” His wife 
Frances, daughter of ——, died Noy. 11, 1727, 


rawn by 


aged eighty-four, buried at Croydon from Brack- 
nell, co. Berks, had a sister Rebecca, wife of Love- 
lace Hercy, of Cruchfield, and a sister Elizabeth 
Huxley, who had sons Timothy, Benjamin, and 
Charles Huxley. See Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, vol. ii., New Series, p. 545, and 
vol, iii. pp. 112, 213, and 214. The maiden name 
of Mrs. Hercy, Mrs. Huxley, and Mrs. Bodding- 
ton has not been discovered. Can any correspon- 
dent give it? 
Srewart 
Beaconsfield Club, 8.W. 


Rovip” an Enotish Worp S. x. 368).— 
Is not this word formed at once from Ital. ruvido, 
rough, rugged, &c., which itself is said to be 
derived from Latin ruidus, that occurs in C, Plinii 
Nat. Hist., lib, xviii. cap. xxi., ‘‘Maior pars 
Italie ruido utitur pilo” ? 

F, C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


‘* A THONG FROM THE SKIN OF THE BACK” (6'% 
S. x. 308).—There are no records of this mode of 
punishment amongst the Hebrews ; such a practice 
would be opposed to the Mosaic law. The words 
of Psalm cxxix., ‘The plowers plowed upon my 
back: they made long their furrows,” do not 
imply the existence of any barbarous custom of 
inflicting torture, but contain the following mean- 
ing. Israel in exile is compared to an ox, and the 
oppressor to a merciless ploughman, who increases 
the severity of the labour by riding upon the back 
of the animal as he ploughs the furrows long. 

A 


Passacrs : Ben Jonson anv Puito- 
stratus (6% §, x. 365).—Ben Jonson’s obligations 
to Philostratus, and Cumberland’s virtuously in- 
dignant remarks thereon, are discussed at length 
in Gifford’s notes to The Forest, in which piece the 
song first appeared. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

[We have received numerous communications all point- 
ing out that the matter is fully dealt with in Gifford’s 
Jonson. Mr. Rowiayp Strone, writing from Berlin, 
adds that the poem . question is Jonson’s Song to Celia, 
not Jonson’s ode. Mr. J. Hurconryson declares that, 
according to the standard of his age, Jonson had com- 
mitted no dishonesty, and that he could not forsee the 
hypercriticism of future days, Mr. WopHams says the 
matter is noted in Col, Cunningham's edition, C.K. 
opines that Jonson has transmuted into gold the scattered 
passages in Philostratus; and Mr. C. A. Warp com- 
plains that the Greek passages are incorrectly given © 
far as regards words and accentuation, In view of the 
accessibility of information, C, M. I. withdraws a note 
he sent, } 


Avurnors or Sones (6 x, 428), — The 
Sailor Sighs is by the banker poet Samuel Rogers, 
author of The Pleasures of Memory. 

Tixy Tro. 


J, B. supplies the same information.] 
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oF Lorp Beaconsrietp 
x. 309, 352).— Mr. Foster, in his Collectanea 
Genealogica, under the heading “The Disraeli 
Pedigree” (pt. i. p. 7), printed all that could be 
then (June, 1881) discovered on the subject. In 
the course of a highly valuable and authentic 
paper he has naturally discussed the vexed ques- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s birthplace, and given 
in a series of paragraphs the several versions, 
Of these the following (p. 10) seems conclusive :— 


“ Mrs, Tait, of Milrig House, Kilmarnock, also states 
that Isaac D’Israeli took her father’s house in John 
Street, Bedford Row, in April, 1802, and that her mother 
stated that ‘ Benjamin D'Israeli was born in the same 
room as her brother, had the same doctor and the same 
nurse as herself.’ The directories of the day are corro- 
borative, inasmuch as Isaac D Israeli appears as residing 
at 6, John Street, Bedford Row, from 1803 to 1817; and 
although the actual birthplace still remains unknown to 
the public, yet it is equally certain, from the facts before 
us, that Bloomsbury Square is almost the last place for 
which that distinction can be claimed.” 


Having a _— to start from in the year 1817 
above given, I applied at the Vestry Hall (in Broad 
Street) of the united parishes of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields and St. George, Bloomsbury, for permission 
to see the rate-books. By the kind courtesy of 
the vestry clerk I was allowed to do so, and I now 
state the result. The entries effectually dispose 
of the claim of Bloomsbury Square, for Isaac 
Disraeli did not enter upon the tenancy of the 
house, then No, 6, until the end of the year 
1817 at the earliest. Following a custom still in 
use, the name of the incoming tenant was written 
in pencil over that of his immediate predecessor 
in the rate-book for Michaelmas, 1817. In the 
rate made June 22, 1818, Isaac De Israeli is 
assessed on 1301, yearly value for the house No. 6, 
Bloomsbury Square, together with a coach-house 
and stable ; and henceforward in all subsequent 
entries these particulars are repeated. The sur- 
name is written throughout these parish books in 
two separate words, “ De Israeli,” and frequently 
“ De Israel” (without the final i). Only at the 
very last entry the e of De is scraped out with a 
kaife, and the elision made to D’Israeli. The 
same tenant is found, half-year by half-year, down 
—— Day, 1829, but disappears at Michaelmas, 

“Mr. E. G. Rust, of 6, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.,” who supplied the Standard of April 22, 
1881, with certain information (ante, p. 353), was 
obviously not thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of the neighbourhood. The house in which 
the D'Israelis lived was (as above stated) No. 6, 
Bloomsbury Square, and most assuredly this house 
does face Hart Street. It has a fair symmetrical 
front of its period, with a central portion slightly 
projected (nine inches), and surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, the cornice of which runs on either hand 
across the two wings and along the side towards 


Bloomsbury Square. There is a good square en- 
trance hall with pillars parting the stone staircase. 
In the year 1857 the number was altered to five. 
The adjoining house, which faces the square, and 
from which Mr. Rust wrote, was formerly 6a, but, 
at the renumbering just adverted to, became No. 6, 
Of the exact day of Lord Beaconsfield’s birth there 
can be no reasonable doubt. It was December 21, 
1804, as put on his coffin plate. The sole question 
to decide is, Where was the mother at the time 
of the birth ? Joun A, O. Vincent. 


It may interest your correspondent in connexion 
with the above to know, if he is not already aware 
of it, that the exact date of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
birth is established by the registry of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks :— 

**Child’s name, Benjamin; father, Isaac; mother, 
Maria ; surname, D'Israeli; day in the week of child's 
birth, Friday ; Jewish date, 19th Tebat, 5565; Christian 
era, 2lst December, 1804; circumcised by D. A. Lindo, 
26th Tebat, 5565 ; attested by D. T. De Castro.” 


In the year 1868, when Mr. Disraeli became 
Premier, I made the following cutting from the 
Jewish Chronicle, from which it appears that 
Isaac D'Israeli was living at Hackney during the 
infancy of his child. The paragraph furnishes im- 
portant facts and merits preservation :— 


“There seems, indeed, to be a singular mistake as to 
the relation of Mr. Disracli to Judaism. Some Jews 
censure him as an apostate, and urge his apostasy as an 
instance of tergiversation. Some Christians ecoff at him 
as a Jew, with a singular disregard of all they owe to 
the Hebrew race. Now the fact is that, in plain English, 
Disraeli is neither an apostate nora Jew. He was born 
of Hebrew parents. His father, Isaac Disraeli, the 
author, and his mother, a scion of the Basevis, were 
members of Sephardim Jewish families. His grand- 
father and grandmother, indeed, rest in the Portuguese 
cemetery at Mile End. Benjamin Disraeli was aimitted 
into the communion of Israel, but his father, thinking 
fit to quarrel with his synagogue, failed to teach his child 
Judaism. One day Rogers, the celebrated banker poet, 
happening to visit at Isaac Disraeli’s house at Hackney, 
when Benjamin was about five or six years old, and re- 
gretting to find so intelligent a youth without religious 
instruction, took him to Hackney Church. From this 
event dates his absolute and complete severance from 
the Jewish communion. He became a Christian, and a 


great genius was lost to us.” 
W. J. 
Dublin. 


Mr. T. Cann Hecnes kindly quotes me as an 
authority in favour of Bloomsbury Square as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s birthplace. I stated that in the best 
of faith in the first edition of Old and New Lon- 
don; but when I learnt what Lord Beaconsfield 
had said in his lifetime to Lord Barrington I felt 
that I must be mistaken; I have accordingly cor- 
rected the above statement in the second edition. 
If, however,. Mr. Louis Fagan’s memory can be 
trusted, it is possible that after all my original 
statement is correct. It is quite certain that young 
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Ben Disraeli spent much of his childhood in 
Bloomsbury Square. Watrorp, M.A. 
[We are favoured with permission to quote from 


letters of Lord Barrington, a close personal friend of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the following passages :— 


“You ask me whether it is true that the late Lord | 
Beaconsfield was really born in the Adelphi? My reply | 


is that Lam unable to give you that assurance, for the 
obvious reason that any person stating where ke or she 
was born must make that assertion on hearsay evidence. 
A friend of mine informed me that the late Lord Bea- 
consfield told him that he was born at No. 6, Bloomsbury 
Square. An extract from a memorandum of my own is 
in these words; ‘Jan, 31, 1881. In conversation with 
Lord Beaconsfield after luncheon I asked him where he 
was born? “That is a thing not generally known,” he 
replied, “I was born in a set of chambers in the 
Adelphi,—I may say in a library, for all my father’s 
rooms were full of books.”’ This conversation took 
place the day before, viz., January 30, the conversation 
with my friend, before alluded to, some time after Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death. In the St. James’s Gazette of 
May 21, 1881, appears a notice copied from the Academy, 
viz.: ‘In a policy of assurance taken out by the late 
Lord Beaconsfield in the year 1824 he then describes 
himself as born in the “ Parish of St. Mary Axe.” As 
the policy still exists and the entry isin his own hand- 
writing, this may be regarded as conclusive evidence of 
his real place of birth, in spite of his statement in old 
age to Lord Barrington.’ I know nothing of this story, 
except from reading it; but I can assert that ‘in old 
age’ Lord Beaconsfield’s memory was very acute. Here 
are three different statements, of which, as far as I am 
concerned, you may [make] what use you please. 
(Signed) “ BARRINGTON.” 

In a second note Lord Barrington adds :— 
“You may like to know that after writing to you 
esterday I questioned the friend mentioned, who said 
xe had asked the late Lord Beaconsfield ‘if he was not 
born at No. 6, Bloomsburv Square,’ and that Lord Bea- 
consfield’s reply was, ‘You have always told me so.’ 
Lord Beaconsfield clearly fenced with a leading question. 
I also made inquiry of a distinguished Jewish gentleman 
who is likely to be a good authority on this vexed ques- 
tion, He replied, ‘Lord Beaconsfield was certaiuly not 
born in St. Mary Axe or Bloomsbury, but in the Ade!phi, 
or somewhere near the Adelphi.’ I purposely do not 
care to mention names, (Signed) “ Banursatoy.””] 


Casstreripes (6 8. x. 261, 378).— Will 
W. M. ©. obligingly give reference to the place 
where the Berlengas rocks are “spoken of in 
‘N. & A 


Avurnors or Quotations Waxtep (6" §, x. 
330).— 

Lacryme peccatorum nectar angelorum.” 

I cannot recollect to have seen the sentiment in 
this form; but with the substitution of vinum for 
“nectar,” and of panitentium for “ peccatorum,” it 
becomes a part of one of the familiar commonplaces 
from St. Bernard On the Song of Solomon. This is at 
length: “ Lacrymz poenitentium vinum sunt angelorum, 
quia in illis odor vitw, sapor gratiw, gustus indulgentie, 
sanitas redeuntis innocentix, reconciliationis jucunditas, 
et serenatz conscientia# suavitas.” (See Thomas Hyber- 
nicus, Flores Doctorum, s.v. “ Lacryme,” p. 342, Antv., 
1576; Laur. Beyerlinck, Magn. Theatr. Vit. Hum., 
tom. iv. p. 792 H, s.v. “ Lacrym.,” Venet., 1707; Langius, 
Polyanthea Novissima, col. 1622, s.v, “ Lacrym,”’) 

Ep, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Works of Christopher Marlowe. Edited by A. H. 
Bullen, B.A. 3 vols, (Nimmo.) 
Tre appearance of the first instalment of a new and 
handsome series of the old dramatists, to be issued under 
the competent and scholarly care of Mr. Bullen, is a 
matter on which the lover of early literature is to be 
congratulated. Few things in connexion with letters 
are more remarkable than is either the completeness of 
the oblivion which, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, fell upon our tragic writers, and which lasted 
till some progress had been made in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or the influence of the revival when once it had 
been established. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the mental adolescence of nine-tenths of those who have 
made in modern days a mark upon literature has been 
fed upon the predecessors, contemporaries, and imme- 


| diate successors of Shakspeare. The works of Jonson, 


Beaumont and Fletcher, Decker, Heywood, Chapman, 
Webster, Massinger, and the other dramatists of the 
Elizabethan days, constitute a world of enchantment in 
which the lover of literature would almost be content 
perpetually to dwell, After a period of neglect longer 
than fell to the share of any of his fellows or successors, 
Marlowe has now become the object of a species of wor- 
ship. A young wsthete has scarcely won his spurs until 
he has written a paper on the versification of Marlowe. It 
cannot be said that such service is unworthy. Following 
the verse of Surrey and others who bave been credited 
with establishing blank verse in England, the verse of 
Marlowe marks the most rapid advance that the literature 
of any country has known. The period between infancy 
and ripe adolescence, or, indeed, full virility, is crossed 
witha bound. Passages of Marlowe are as nervous, as 
pliant, as perfect as anything in Shakespeare or any suc- 
ceeding writer. The same may be said of Marlowe's 
dramatic inspiration. Much mirth has been made over 
the grandiloquence of his early plays. None the less 
Marlowe is, in a sense, the most representative dramatist 
of his epoch. In the wild and often unbleased aspira- 
tion which, tempered by an overmastering love of 
learning, is the secret of the Renaissance, he stands 
foremost. Nothing is too daring, too sensual, too hetero- 
clitical for him, His fragment of a life is, to our think- 
ing. more marvellous in result than that of Chatterton or 
of Keats, Appropriately, then, the series Mr. Bullen 
edits and Mr. Nimmo issues in most attractive guise is 
headed by Marlowe, the leader and, in some respects, all 
but the mightiest spirit of the great army of English 
dramatists, Fair editions of Marlowe are not wanting ; 
Mr. Bullen may claim to have supplied the best. Using 
the labours of his predecessors, he has gone beyond 
them, and has made suggestions and emendations which 
indicate the possession of the highest critical faculties. 
It is a pardonable error to include in an edition of Mar- 
lowe Horne’s play The Death of Marlowe. So well done 
is the work generally, so judicious is the preface, 80 
acutely critical are the notes, and so attractive is the 
appearance of the volumes, we will not pause to find 
fault. 


Letters of Jane Austen. Edited by Lord Brabourne. 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Jane Austen belonged to an ancient Kentish family. 
She was the daughter of the Rector of Steventon, near 
Basingstoke, where she was born in 1775. She died at 
Winchester in 1817. Her ninety-four letters addressed 
to her sister Cassandra have been excellently edited by 
her grand-nephew Lord Brabourne, who has explained 
all family allusions with scrupulous care. The letters 
are pictures of country life, full of quiet observation 
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and humour. Miss Austen delighted in playgoing, con- 
cerned herself greatly about the fashions, loved balls, 
and chronicled her social triumphs. Without any un- 
comfortable enthusiasms or restless diecontents, she lived 
the life of a young gentlewoman of the -day among her 
ancient pensioners or in her flower-garden, busied with 
her housekeeping cares, sharing in the simple gaieties of 
her society, contented with her sober existence. She 
was probably too fond of quizzing to be universally 
popular. Some of her comments on her acquaintances, 
such as that on Mrs, Blount, “ with the same broad face, 
diamond bandeau, white shoes, pink husband, and fat 
neck,” are excellent. When she speaks of a young lady 
who “cuts her hair too short over her forehead,” or of 
Miss Debary wearing a “ pot hat” (sic), we seem suddenly 
transported among the girls of the period. Literary 
allusions are few. The references to her own works are 
interesting, but those to the writings of rival authors 
are rare and meagre. The charm of these letters is that 
they are eminently characteristic of their writer; in 
them are gathered the materials of those exquisite minia- 
tures of social life which make her unrivalled in domestic 
fiction. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” explain why a 
thinly attended ball is “‘hardly so large as an Oxford 
smack 


On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters. By Linda 
Villari. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts is a charming volume. The word painting is 
thoroughly artistic, Bright and lively, never overdone 
and never tame, it enables the reader to transport him- 
self out of the bleakness of an English autumn among 
the pomegranates and lemon trees, the orangeries and 
rose-festooned cypresses of Tuscany. Nor is the book 
entirely composed of natural description. It isa pleasant 
medley of scenery, history, architecture, antiquarianism, 
and rural life. The illustrations are excellently engraved ; 
the paper and the type leave nothing to be desired. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme, F.8.A.— Popular Superstitions. 
(Stock.) 

Tue third volume of this interesting series deals with 

the superstitious customs which are attached to certain 

days and seasons, with popular superstitions of various 
kinds, and, at some length, with witchcraft. It is thus, 
to some extent, a sequel to the previous volume. Among 
the miscellaneous superstitions treated of at full length are 

“The Luck of Edenhall,” “ Second Sight,” “‘ Touching for 

the King’s Evil,” and that very curious theme ‘“‘ Mine- 

Knockers.” “ Thirteen at Table ” and “ Hair of the same 

Dog” are also discussed, The latter ie, however, a mere 

question, to which no answer is forthcoming. In the list of 

contributors appears Mr. W.J.Thoms, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, the bearer of which is, it is to be hoped, destined 
to live to confute his own famous heresy; Dr. Pegge, 
who signs “ T. Rowe”; Thomas Wright ; Cuthbert Bede, 
aud many others with whom our readers are familiar. 

The name of Mr. Gomme, who is editor, is a guarantee 

for the thoroughness of the work. The series augments 

in interest with each succeeding volume. 


A List of Lancashire Wills proved in the Archdeaconry 
of Richmond, 1457-1680, with Abstracts of Lancashire 
Wills, 1631-1652, now in the British Museum. Edited 
by Lieut-Col. Fishwick, F.S.A, (Record Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire.) 

Tuts valuable publication will add to the many obliga- 

tions under which genealogists already find themselves 

to the Record Society so ably presided over by Chan- 
cellor Christie. It would obviously be impossible to do 
more with so special a volume as that now before us 
than indicate something of the varied nature of the in- 
terest aroused by some of the names recorded, Thus 


we have here an “ Ann Askew” and a “ Reginald Heber”; 
we find a “Shakshaft,” though not a Shakspeare ; we 
have a “Tunstall,” though not bearing the Christian 
name of Cuthbert; and the “great Jennings cause ” 
may find more than one “Jennings.” A goodly array 
of “ Marshalls” may find a niche in future collections 
of “ Marescalliana”; while the various Shirburns, 
Townleys, Fleetwoods, Flemings, and other character- 
istic Lancashire names will reward the research of those 
who have Lancashire men for their fathers or Lancashire 
‘‘witches” for their mothers. 


Scientific Papers and Addresses. By George Rolleston, 
M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THese volumes contain a selection of the most important 

of the numerous and valuable essays contributed by the 

late Prof. Rolleston to the Transactions of various learned 
societies and to scientific journals, The pipers have been 
arranged and edited by Prof. Turner, of Edinburgh, and 
are preceded by an interesting biographical sketch of 
the author prepared by Dr. E. B. Tylor, Keeper of the 

Museum, Oxford, The Chair of Anatomy and Physio- 

logy, known as the Linacre Professorship, was founded 

in 1860, and Dr. Rolleston was elected its first occupant. 

As such he was for twenty years a prominent figure in 

Oxford, whilst his writings (of which a complete list is 

here given) gained him a world-wide reputation, both 

in his own profession and in natural science generally, 

Owing to failing health, induced by over strain of the 

powers of life, he spent the winter of 1880-1 on the 

shores of the Mediterranean; the revival, however, was 
but temporary, and shortly after his return he died on 

June 16, 1881, before completing his fifty-second year. 

It is beyond our province to attempt any account of the 

scientific papers and addresses before us, the reprinting 

of which is certain to be appreciated by a large circle of 
readers. It must suffice to say that they are carefully 
edited, and have been arranged in the following sections : 

(1) Anatomy and Physiology, in which are included 

many important anthropological memoirs ; (2) Zoology, 

including his memoirs on archzo-zoology; (3) Archzo- 

Ingy ; (4) Addresses and Miscellaneous Papers, 


A True Report of Certain Wonderful Overflowings of 
Waters in Somerset, Norfolk, and other Parts of 
England, a.d. 1667, Edited by Ernest E. Baker, 
(Weston-super-Mare, Yates.) 

A VERY rare and interesting black-letter tract concern- 

ing one of the worst of the floods with which England 

in earlier days was periodically ravaged has been issued 
by Mr. Baker, The volume thus constituted bas biblio- 
graphical, literary, and antiquarian value, and is a de- 
sirable possession. One or two of its pages, including 
the quaint title-page, are reproduced in facsimile, and 
the orthography and punctuation are religiously pre- 
served. The sorrows of Master Smith at the Swan, 

Wentford, Beds, whose horses were all drowned, or 

Master Lee at the Freers, in Bedford, whose close of 

conies was clean destroyed, and so forth, are well told, 

and the picture of general wreck and misery is striking. 

Such passages as the following abound :—“ Item, a great 

Hulk loden with Oyle and Pitch was lost at Worry Sand, 

and about xx. men lost thereon, and xxx. saved by the 

Hulk boat.” 


The Bibliographer. Vol. VI. (Stock.) 
We see with sorrow that the present volume of the 
Bibliographer ia the last. Mr. Wheatley, under whose 
able conduct it has appeared, has, however, transferred 
his services to a publication of Mr. Stock in which some 
of the features of the Bibliographer are revived. The 
six vo!::mes which have appeared are likely to maintain 
their vaize and to have a place in the libraries of the 
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book-lover and the antiquary, In the last volume are 
a bibliography of Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus; catalogue of old ballads, taken from Mr. 
Arber’s Transcripts of the Stationers’ Registers; and 
many other essays and contributions of high interest, 


Book-Lore. The first number of this periodical, “ de- 
voted to old-time literature,” follows closely upon the 
cessation of the Bibliographer, which is, indeed, incor- 
porated with it, The resemblance of the new magazine 
to the old is strong, “A Smaller Biblia Pauperum ” is 
among the contents. “ The First Edition of Festus” is 
disappointing. The articles as a rule seem too short. 


“A Hompie Remonstrance,” by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
contributed to Longman’s, furnishes yet another view of 
an expert as to the principles of narrative art. “A 
Stormy Night,” in the same periodical, is a stimulating 
poem by Mr. W. Allingham, descriptive of a fratri- 
cide. — The Cornhill contains an absolutely delicious 
essay on domestic animals.—Al the Year Round gives a 
good account of the Yarmouth Toll House and a study 
of the “Black Art.”—Mr. George Meredith's striking 
story, “ Diana of the Crossways,” is concluded in the 
present number of the Fortnightly, to which Mr. Gosse 
supplies an essay on Samuel Johnson, in which an ex- 
cellent account of the closing scenes of the life of 
the lexicographer is afforded.—In addition to Lord 
Tennyson’s poem on “ Freedom,” which has been 
frequently quoted, Macmillan contains an essay in 
memoriam Henry Fawcett, by Mr. Leslie Stephen; 
a second on “ Style and Miss Austen’; and some “ Notes 
on Popular English,” by the late Isaac Todhunter.—To 
the Nineteenth Century Lord Lytton contributes a not 
very profound or noteworthy criticism upon Miss Ander- 
son's Juliet, and Mr. James Fergusson a paper on the 
proposed new cathedral for Liverpool.— Temple Bar has 
a gossiping and attractive paper on Mr. Yates's Recol- 
lections, in which the personal reminiscences of the 
writer carry one back almost into archxology.—* Bygone 
Celebrities and Literary Recollections,” by Charles Mac- 
kay, and “ The Rye House Plot,’ by A. C. Ewald, arrest 
attention in the Gentleman’s.—The Antiquarian Maga- 
zine gives part iii. of Mrs. Boger’s “Legend of King 
Arthur in Somerset” and an essay by the editor upon 
Dr. Johnson.—In the Contemporary the articles of 
literary interest are “A Faithless World,” by Frances 
Power Cobbe; “ The Crown of Thorns that Budded,” 
by Richard Heath ; and “‘ Ancient Palestine and Modern 
Exploration,” by Capt. Conder, R.E. 

Tue special character of Caseell’s Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary is shown in Part XI. under such heads as 
“ Brahma,” “ Breach,” “ Brick,” &c. 

Aw English translation of Les Filles de John Bull, with 
the title of John Bull's Womankind, issued by Messrs. 
Field & Tuer, is idiomatic and fairly satisfactory. 

Wirn Part XIII. a second volume of Parodies is com- 
menced, This contains parodies of H, W. Longfellow, 
Bret Harte, and Tom Hood. 

We must draw attention to two interesting publica- 
tions of our contributor Mr. F. E. Sawyer. One is “ Old 
Clem’ Celebrations and Blacksmiths’ Lore, reprinted from 
the Folk-lore Journal, the second The Legend of the 
Devil's Dyke, near Brighton, 

Curistmas books begin to appear. First and daintiest 
among them are the admirably picturesque illustrated 
works issued by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. Though 
intended for children, Play and Nursery Numbers are 
raised by their illustrations into the regions of art and 
archeology. Herrick’s Content, his Grange, and his 
Book of Littles, illustrated by Ellen Houghton and 
issued by the same firm, are no less attractive, 


Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack is again full of pretty 
pictures, some of the woodcuts being of a high degree of 
excellence, The volume also contains a well-compiled 
chronicle of the events of the present year, and a 
store of general and useful information. 


Ye Earlie Englyshe Almanack (Pettitt & Co.) is an 
amusing imitation of a calendar of the olden time. Some 
of the blocks from which the illustrations are taken are, 
perhaps, rather more quaint than elegant, but the letter- 
press is both well selected and interesting. There are 
some pretty sets of old verses, and an excellent collection 
of wise saws relating to the weather, agriculture, &c., 
besides a learned dissertation on the valuable art of 
chiromancy. 


Messrs. Letts & Co. have forwarded samples of their 
diaries for 1885. The supremacy these have long en- 
joyed is maintained, and every class of occupation is 
suited in one or other of the numerous forms, Personal 
experience enables us to speak of the value of No. 8, 
Office Diary and Almanac, lettered throughout; Nos. 33 
and 41, Rough Diaries or Scribbling Journals, giving 
respectively a week or a day to an opening; No. 12, 
Pocket Diary and Almanack; No. 2, Office Calendar, 
The list is, indeed, practically inexhaustible. Lette’s 
Registered Tablet Diary and Blotting Pad is an excep- 
tionally serviceable combination, 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Cc. J. (“ Last King of Delhi”),—The Shah 
Aulum was the last Emperor of Hindustan and King of 
Delhi, Information concerning him may be found in a 
volume so accessible as Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 

W. Lovett.—You state that your replies have not 
appeared, and do not give the subjects, without which it 
is impossible to trace them. We do not undertake either 
to insert or to acknowledge communications, Each 
succeeding week brings with it far more matter than 
can possibly appear: 

Hersert Nasu and M. C, F, M. (“Pouring oil on 
troubled waters "’).—There is no complete answer to 
your query, The question has been frequently discussed. 
- 6% 8. iii. 69, 252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 177; x. 307, 

GILLIPLOWER Farrinepon (“Setting the Thames on 
fire”’).—The question opened out last year was finall 
settled this year by Prov, Sxeat, See 6* §, viii, 4 
476 ; ix. 14, 156. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P, 426, col. 2, 1, 24, for “ Downe” 
read Donne. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Now ready, price SIXPENCE, 
THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing One Story, entitled 


IN LUCK AT LAST. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ The Revolt of 
Man,” “‘A Glorious Fortune,” &c.; and Joint Author of 
“ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ‘‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,” 
“Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” &c. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers, 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of 
all LETTERS and PAPERS, Manu- 
script or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of 
all Sizes and Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to 
any address in the United Kingdom on the receipt of 
Qs, 6d, in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY, 


Manufacturers and Patentees. 

ALLEN’S 

, PORTMANTEAUS, 
37, STRAND, LONDON, 

STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &o. 

Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cosh 
Discount, 
10 per cent. 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE, 


SILVER and IVORY. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia.—Though the former disease re- 
morselessiy attacks persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly 
selects its victims from the weak and delicate, the persevering use of 
these remedies will infaliibly cure both complaints. After the affected 
parts have been diligently fomented with hot brine and the skin 
thoroughly dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly and 
evealy for a few minutes twice a day, and his Pills taken according to 
the printed directions wrapped round each box of his medicine. Both 
Vintment and Pills are accompanied by instructions designed for the 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 
CONTAINS 


REVIEWS ot every important New Book, English 
and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 
and Expeditions. 


CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama, 


THE ATHENAUM 


is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is 
in respect to Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, 
and the Drama, on an equality in point of information 
with the best informed circles of the Metropolis, 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN ©, FRANCIS, 


public at large, and no invalid who attentive! 
no in who reads them can now be 


20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8, X. Duo. 6, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo. 6. 


Now ready, in 7 vols. extra feap. fvo. 5s each, 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


(Ready December 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A NEW COLLECTED EDITION, 
In 7 vols. extra feap. Svo. 58, each Volume. 
A limited number of copies are printed on best hand-made paper. This Edition is sold only in Sets, at the rate of 108. 6d. per Volume. 
Vol. 1. Pade ¥ POEMS. Vol. If. LUCRETIUS: and other Poems. Vol. IIL. IDYLLS of the KING. Vol. 1V. The PRINCESS; —< 


MAUD. Vol. V. ENUCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. Vol. 
other 


VI. QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD, Vol, Vil. BALLADS: 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RAM 0O 


By HELEN JACKSON, 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. Crown Svo. 6s. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


A: a Story. 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 


The MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Being Dis- 


courses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. by F. W. 
FARKRAK, D.D. P.&.5., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, Ubaplain im Urdiuary to 
the Queen. Demy Svo. lis, 


NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTOOTT. 


NOTES on the ORDINAL. By Brooke Foss 
WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. Crewn svo. ready. 

NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP UF SYDNEY. 


FIRST WORDS in AUSTRALIA. Sermons 
in April and May, iss. By ALFRED BAKRY, 
+ Lord Buwhop of Sydney, Metropolitan of New “South 
Wales, and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. Crown 8yo. 5s. 
BY THE LATE REV. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


SERMONS. By the late John Service, D.D., 
Minister of Hyndiand Established Church, Glasgow, Lesher of 
— &c. With Prefatory Notice and 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES.—NEW VOLUMES, 
A DICTIONARY of the UNIVERSITY of 


UAFURD. paper covers, is. 


A DICTIONARY of the UNIVERSITY of 
Cambridge. paper covers, 
Ur bound together in Volume, cloth, 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 
on some PAS-AGGS in HULY oURIPTURS. By KICHARD 
OHbNe®VLX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, &c. Crown 
Svo éd 
A NEW POEM BY LORD TENNYSON,—See 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 302, for DECEMBER, price 14. contains— 
FREEDOM. By Lord Tennyson. 
STYLE and MISS AUSTEN. 
PROFIT and LOSS at OXFORD. 
NOTES on POPULAR ENGLISH. 
The CROKER PAPERS. 
ov Th te Boon KY MOUNTAINS by the CANADIAN PACIFIC 
HENRY FAWCETT: in Memoriam. By Leslie Stephen. 
BORRVUGHDALE of BORRYUGHDALE. Chaps. 3, 4. Conclusion. 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 


POEMS. By Charles Kingsley. (“Eversley 
Biren) A New Collected Edition, with Additions. In 2? volg 
The WORKS of THOMAS GRAY, In Prose 
and Verse. Edited by EDMUND GuSSE, Clark lark Lecturer 
lish Literature at the ag of Cambridge. With Porteall 
aud Facsimile. In 4 vols. Giobe 8vo. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS, 
Reprinted from the Original Editions, with Notes. By FRANCIS 


RNEK PALGKAV With a Vignette after Flaxman. 16mq 


MON {TCALM and WOLFE. By Francis 
PARKMAN, Author of “ Pioneers of France in the New World® 
‘The Uld Régime in Canada,” &c. With Portraits and Mage 
2 vols. 8vo. 128, 64. eac’ 
“ Mr. Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancroft will forgive us for saying #@ 
is the most eminent American historian now alive.” 
Blackwood’s Magazina, 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyfifa” 
&e. New Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. 7a, 6d. 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
With nearly One Hundred Illustrations. 
ONE SHILLING; by post, ONE SHILLING aad THREEPENCE 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE, for DECEMBER, contai 
L THOMAS ha. J. Comyns Carr. Witt 


}ilustra 
2, The SQUIRE at VAUXHALL, Austin Dobson. With Iilustim 


tions by Hugh Thom 
3. A CHKisTMasTIVDE the KHYBER PASS. Archibald 


Forbes. 
4 CLOVELLY. F. Pollock. With vw by L. R. O’Bries. 
AFFAIK, (fo be continued.) by 


liugh Conway, Author of 
6. ST. Kichard Sefferies. with lilustrations by Alfred 


Pa 

7. ous “MISSION to ABYSSINIA. F. Villiers. With Illustrations 
y F. Villiers 

CALVADOS. Part I. Mary Mather. With Illustrations ty 
W. J. Hennessy. 

9. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. (To be continued.) A, E. Norris. 

lv. LRON and STE BEL MAKING in WA Bernhard 


H. Becker. With illustrations by A. 


Kea: ith L 
1s. The patil of DUTY. Henry James. 
*,* The Number also contains 8 Full-Page Illustrations, choicdly 
printed on plate paper. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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